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REVIEWS. 


On Man, and the Developement of his Facul- 
ties, &c.—[Sur Homme et le Développe- 
ment de ses Facultés, §c.| By A. Quete- 

. let, Secretary to the Royal Academy of 
Brussels. London: Bossange & Co. 


Amonest the infinite variety of circumstances 
by which man is surrounded in nature and 
in society, there are but few whose cause is 
sufficiently simple and direct to become 
matter of intuitive perception. By dint of 
long and painful study, a certain portion of 
these phenomena has been traced to causes 

rating by universal laws ; which laws, being 
accurately ascertained, present a key, ena- 
bling the observer to calculate with the utmost 

ision the possible results of their agency. 
oo far greater number of cases, the pheno- 
mena arise out of causes, either so obscure 
or so complicated, as to elude the persever- 
ance of the inquirer: the law of their ac- 
tivity remains unascertained; and no safe 
inference can be drawn as to its consequences 
in any given contingency. Man, however, 


by interest and by curiosity impelled to 
account to himself for whatever strikes upon 
his senses, invented an explanation of these 
last train of appearances, by referring them 
to an unknown and mystica 


principle which 

he christened Chance. To say that a thing 
has happened by chance, is, indeed, merely 
tosay that it has happened because it has 
happened! The word, notwithstanding, has 
acquired, from use, a real and a philosophi- 
cal meaning—either as a confession of igno- 
rance, or as an abridged expression for an 
unknown formula. In this last sense, the 
value of a chance may become a fit subject 
for inquiry. 

In the most obscure cases of chance 
agency, it is usually not difficult to discover 
the action of some one or more known and 
determined laws as an element of the com- 
plex causation; and, on the other hand, in 
the practical application of the purest the- 
orems of science, the result rarely fails to be 
partially affected by the agency of some un- 
calculated item. Thus, in seeking to learn 
from the sun’s altitude the position we oc- 
cupy on the earth, we are enabled to calcu- 
late the astronomical causes on which the 
operation depends, to the utmost nicety ; 
but a number of inappreciable causes— 
imperfection in the instruments, irregu- 
larity in the observer's powers, &c., pre- 
vent a perfect certainty in the result. 
In every complicated case, then, there are 
certain agencies which universally tend to 
produce an identical effect ; there are others, 
accidental and variable in different in- 
stances, which tend to produce in each 
case a different consequence. In throwing 
the dice, there is at every throw the same 
(presumed) equality of the faces of the die, 
the same equal solidity of all parts of its sub- 
stance, the same number of possible events. 
These all tend to produce the six separate 
faces of the die in every six throws. On the 





other hand, there are the endless varieties of 
force employed by the gambler in shaking 
and projecting the die, unknown inequalities 
in the die itself, in the table which receives 
it, &c. all tending to determine the throws in 
a series altogether irregular. In any one 
fair throw, the action of the last set of causes 
so far overmasters that of the first, that it is 
impossible to determine what will be the 
event, scientifically, and not as a mere acci- 
dental guess. It is found, however, by ob- 
servation, that, in the long run, the reverse 
is the fact; that the constant causes predo- 
minate over the accidental ; and that, by em- 
bracing a long series of events, an average 
result may be attained, which will very nearly 
approximate to what from theory should 
happen were the constant causes alone in 
operation: for the unknown and varying 
forces are not the less under the influence of 
laws, because we cannot comprehend them ; 
and the effects which they can produce are 
consequently placed within some limits, so 
that in some undefined series of events, their 
eccentricities must be exhausted, and must 
balance and neutralize each other. 

Thus, to go back to the instance of the 
sun’s altitude:—in any one observation, it 
may happen, from unsteadiness of nerve, 
from a momentary defect in the powers of 
attention, from an accidental awkwardness 
in managing the instrument, that there shall 
arise a considerable error. But if a great 
number of persons perform the same opera- 
tion, the probability is, that their several 
errors will be of different sorts, and that the 
mean result of all the operations will, there- 
fore, be a close approximation to the truth. 

The application of this mode of seeking 
after certainty, and reducing hazard to a 
determinate law, has long been applied by 
gamblers to the events of games of chance ; 
and by insurance companies, to determining 
the probable duration of human life, and 
the still more apparently incalculable chances 
of fire and shipwreck. In the latter instance, 
it seems at first sight absolutely impossible 
that, the action of elements, so proverbially 
inconstant, should be reducible to any rule: 
yet so much otherwise is the fact, that 
though particular underwriters may in any 
given year be ruined by some great storm 
wrecking particular fleets of large value, the 
general business of an underwriter is as cer- 
tainly prosperous as any other branch of in- 
dustry; while competition keeps down the 
rate of insurance very closely to the real ex- 
tent of the risk. 

This degree of certainty having been reach- 
ed where accident seems to reign exclusively, 
it is not surprising that philosophers should 
have been tempted to apply so available a 
method to the appreciation of physiological 
and social facts, and to the assignment of 
the laws which regulate the “ developement 
of the faculties of man.” Accordingly, of 
late years, a great variety of particulars, re- 
lative to the individual and to society, have 
been subjected to this method; and a con- 





siderable increase of positive knowledge, 
(not otherwise attainable) has been acquired. 
The work before us embraces whatever has 
been most satisfactorily demonstrated in this 
way, together with the results of a vast many 
inquiries, instituted by the author himself, 
and a comprehensive view of the entire phi- 
losophy of the subject, calculated to guide 
future inquirers in their researches, and to 
give a determined direction to moral and 
physiological statistics, such as may render 
them a positive and practical science. 

Upon the most superficial view of the 
organized structure of man, of the modes of 
its action, and even of the moral complex 
itself, it will be found that there are cer- 
tain particulars which may be considered as 
fixed ; while there are others which admit 
of considerable variation in different indivi- 
duals. Thus, every perfect man has a heart, 
lungs, and stomach, two hands, and two feet; 
but every man has not the same complexion, 
stature, weight, &c. All men can run and 
walk, lift weights, digest alimentary sub- 
stances, &c. &c.; but all men cannot exert 
equal forces, nor digest all aliments equally. 
So, too, all men love and hate, desire to 
possess what is good, and to avoid what is 
evil, and to turn the elements that surround 
them, (to the extent of their knowledge and 
power,) to the purposes of self-preservation ; 
while scarcely any two exhibit those pro- 
pensities in the same kind and degree. A 
very slight and superficial observance of 
the species had taught philosophers, that 
such variations were confined within narrow 
limits; and had enabled them to form an 
abstract conception of an imaginary being 
termed “man,” of whom a long series of 
propositions were applicable, though not 
strictly and rigorously predicable of any one 
individual man. But while no particular 
human being is found precisely identical 
with this imaginary “man,” yet, in any 
number of men taken at hazard, there will 
be observed a manifest tendency to approach 
to it: and, the larger the number, the more 
close will be their average approximation to 
that standard. Now, as it is manifest that 
no general rules could be formed for the sepa- 
rate government of each man in society, ap- 
plicable to his individual nature, or, in cther 
words, that each man should be suffered to 
be his own law, it follows that a perfect and 
complete determination of the attributes 
of this abstract being is an essential pre- 
liminary to an efficient discharge of the task 
of legislation; and it is a matter of expe- 
rience, that false and superficial notions of 
human nature have introduced some of the 
most fatal errors in the social institutions of 
nations. If, therefore, the application of a 
scientific method of investigation shall suc- 
ceed in giving a greater precision to the re~ 
ceived ideas on this point, a vast and im- 
portant advantage will be obtained for the 
species. 

Of the many circumstances hitherto attri- 
buted to human nature, a considerable por- 
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tion are assigned upon a coarse and rude ob- 
servation ; and others are assumed from re- 
fined speculations @ priori upon the supposed 
constitution of the animal. The latter have 
been the subjects of endless dispute, and the 
causes of some of the most acrimonious con- 
tentions that have disturbed the peace of 
society. Of these, the discussions on free 
will and necessity are a prominent instance. 
It is, perhaps, too much to expect that any 
extent of observation will suffice to silence 
such disputes; and it is but too probable 
that if such a result were presumable, the 
expectation would only serve to discredit the 
inquiry. Without, however, looking to the 
possible attainment of this perfection, it is 
abundantly clear that the old methods of 
seeking to establish the true nature of the 
abstract man, which is the subject of legisla- 
tion, have proved insufficient to their purpose ; 
and that, therefore, the method of investiga- 
tion embraced by the term Statistics, would 
be worthy of all attention, although its appli- 
cation had been attended by discoveries far 
less striking and satisfactory than those with 
which works of the description of M. Quete- 
let’s have made us acquainted. It is no 
small matter to have ascertained that from 
amidst the chaos of individual actions, whose 
sum embraces what we mean by human life, 
there arise as the result of every long series of 
observations, for the species at large, an order 
and progression of moral causes and effects 
sufficiently precise to become the subject of 
general reasonings, and the matter of general 
regulation ; so that definite and precise con- 
sequences may be foretold of definite com- 
binations of antecedents. Nor is it any ob- 
jection, that after many very accurate, but, 
perhaps, still insufficient observations of fact, 
individuals have been tempted by an instine- 
tive desire of obtaining positive results, to 
generalize hastily, and have drawn false con- 
clusions. Such errors are inevitable in the 
progress of all sciences; but as long as the 
observations on which they are founded sub- 
sist, they may become, in the hands of sub- 
sequent inquirers, the materials for better and 
more logical investigation. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it has been statistically established by 
M. Guerry,+ that in certain parts of France, 
crimes against property are more predominant 
than in others; and it has been further 
shown that these provinces were pre- 
cisely those where education most abounded. 
Hence it was inferred that education was 
a cause of the commission of this spe- 
cies of offence. The fact thus ascertained 
is not the less a fact for having become 
the basis of an illogical conclusion: and 
subsequent reflexion showing that these 
provinces are likewise the richest and most 
active parts of the empire, renders it evident 
that the education and the crime are not 
cause and effect, but concurrent effects of a 
common cause. The legitimate conclusion 
is, that in the rich provinces the matter of 
dishonesty is more abundant, and that, con- 
sequently, in the more usual language of 
morals, the temptation is greater. Such 
errors as these are of daily occurrence in the 
application of the best established laws; but 


they are more particularly to be expected in | 


the investigation of a subject so complicated 
as the moral nature of man. They are still, 


+ See Atheneum, No. 303, 











covery of the real relations of things: they 
are, in fact, errors necessary to the attain- 
ment of truth. 

The mode of investigation employed by 
M. Quetelet, in his estimate of the human 
faculties, is the same as that adopted in the 
formation of the tables of senile, which 
form the basis of life-insurance policies. The 
particular subject being chosen, (suppose the 
weight of children at birth,) a considerable 
number of instances (and the more consider- 
able the better) are taken, the individuals 
are weighed, and the result is entered in a 
tabular form, by which the extreme limits, 
the mean average, the proportion in which 
individuals deviate from it in various degrees, 
are easily ascertained. Every such item, 
moreover, is capable of being influenced by 
a variety of external causes; and the subject, 
accordingly, requires to be studied in relation 
to those causes; when all these have been 
examined, and the facts noted, the subject 
is exhausted, and the average conditions of 
that subject very rigorously demonstrated. 

Among the various particulars on which 
information is required, some are capable of 
direct reference to known standards, as of 
weight, measurement, monetary systems, &c. : 
others are cognizable only by their effects. 
Where these effects are physical, we have 
only to adopt the admitted supposition that 
effects are proportionate to their causes, and 
an indirect measurement of this last class is 
no less easily attained than of the first ; only 
greater attention is required in ascertaining 
the identity of the circumstances in which 
the forces to be measured are exerted. With 
regard to moral qualities, the means of re- 
ducing them to calculation are less imme- 
diately obvious ; and M. Quetelet is probably 
the first philosopher who has made the at- 
tempt. Wherever the manifestations of a moral 
quality are not purely physical, they cannot 
be the subjects of measurement. The num- 
ber of books or pictures produced is no test 
of the powers of the author. So, the courage, 
the virtue, the prudence of different indivi- 
duals cannot, by direct observation, be re- 
duced to numbers. The imputed absurdity 
of applying numbers to these cases, is thus 
treated by the author. 

Suppose two individuals in the daily oppor- 
tunity of performing acts of courage with an 
equal facility ; and suppose that, yearly, one of 
them performs 500 such acts,and the other 300. 
Now, though these acts may each have a different 
specific value, yet, (the two individuals being 
placed in like circumstances,) they may be re- 
garded as collectively alike—in both cases. 

This being admitted, and, also, that causes 
are as their effects, there will be no great want 
of reason in assigning to these individuals cou- 
rage in the proportion of 500 to 300, or of 5 : 3; 
and this mode of appreciation would bear a 
greater character of truth in proportion as the 
observations extended over a greater number of 
years, and as the results varied within narrower 
limits. The absurdity of such a calculation, 
then, must be looked for in the impossibility, 
first, of placing the two men ina position equally 
favourable to the manifestation of their courage ; 
secondly, of taking an exact account of their 
conduct; and, thirdly, of collecting a sufficiency 
of such observations as would insure the least 
possible aberration from truth; or, in other 
words, the proposition is only absurd, in as far as 


: il, | its conditions are impossible to realize. 
we repeat it, but so many steps to the dis- | 


But, suppose that these two individuals were 
Frenchmen, and represent, the one, the mass of 
Frenchmen between twenty-one and twenty-five 





years of age, and the other, those between thirty. 
five and forty ; and, suppose that instead of acts of 
courage, the question was concerning dishonesties, 
subject to the judgment of the criminal tribunals. 
then, there is reason for believing that the general 
tendency to theft is (in France), as regards meg 
of these respective ages, in the proportion of fivetg 
three; and we may also conclude, that the men 
from twenty-one to twenty-five (who are, by the 
population returns, about as many as those from 
thirty-five to forty) are in possession of an equal 
facility in indulging their propensities to th 
and that the cases adjudged are of equal gravity 
in both instances. * * * 

In this case we may say then, first, that the 
individuals are very nearly placed in the same 
circumstances ; secondly, that if we do not know 
the acts of theft they really commit, at least we 
know the probable ratio of their propensity ; 
thirdly, that this ratio is the more worthy of con. 
fidence, because it is the result of many years 
observations, and that it varies annually within 
very narrow limits. * * We may, therefore, re- 
gard, as highly probable, that the disposition to. 
wards theft of our two individuals, is very nearly 
what theory represents it, at least as far as re. 
gards France in its actual condition. 

If then, in a more perfect condition of society 
than the present, the same pains were taken to 
register acts of courage and virtue, as are now 
taken with acts of criminality, would not the 
means exist of measuring the relative degrees of 
these qualities at the different epochs of life? 
The imputed absurdity, therefore, of attempting 
to determine this relation for the average man, 
is more apparent than real, and depends on the 
impossibility,at presentexisting in the actual con. 
dition of society, of procuring the necessary eles 
ments for the calculation. * * * 

For the rest, it is sufficiently clear that this 
result could not be obtained by a direct compa 
rison between two individuals, because the facts 
would not be numerous enough to warrant con- 
tidence in the conclusion, and because the indivi- 
duals themselves might vary during the course of 
the examination. This is not so with the ab. 
stract average man, concerning whom many ob- 
servations may be collected in ashort time. We 
could not, by a comparison between two men, 
one of from twenty-one to twenty-five, the other 
from thirty-five to forty, determine their relative 
propensities to theft under equal circumstances, 
because this propensity might not have been re- 
vealed in a single overt act during the whole 
course of the observations; which is not so, when 
a large number of men of the same age are the 
subjects of examination. 

It is sufficiently obvious that, as these con- 
clusions are not attainable by a direct exami- 
nation of two individuals, so they are not ap- 
plicable to an individual case of comparison. 
If, for example, it were a question between 
two servants of twenty-five and of forty-five 
respectively, and that there were no other 
criterion of their honesty than that of their 
ages, it might be prudent to choose the elder 
man on the general principle ; but the pro- 
bability of error in so doing would be very 
great indeed. But if, in the choice of a 
hundred servants, we were reduced to the 
same necessity, there is a probability of five 
to three that we should benefit by abiding by 
the rule. Although, therefore, the ascer- 
tained properties of the abstract average man 
can never be supposed to belong to any indi- 
vidual, this will still be the best rule for 
measuring the condition of society, as long 
as circumstances continue the same. — 

Circumstances, however, change in_ the 
same societies with the lapse of ages, and are 
different in different societies; and in these 
instances, the average and abstract man will 
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have qualities proportionally different. Phi- 
losophy, therefore, in its estimates of human 
nature, has need of a repetition of the steps 
of the process; and, as it judges of a society 
observations on the constituent individuals, 
30, to obtain @ perfect knowledge of human 
nature, it must compare societies in all ages 
and climes. For constructing tables to this 
end, not even the smallest elements as yet 
ist. 
We have only further to observe that, in 
this search after the average man, there is 
nothing new. The very phrase, “human 
nature,” implies that there is a nature com~ 
mon to all, and distinct from that which ex- 
ists in each individual, and such words as 
dwarf, giant, precocity, genius, &c., im- 
plying exception, imply also a rule to which 
that exception refers. The novelty, if novelty 
there be, lies only in the attempt to substi- 
tute precision for vagueness, and in seeking 
in direct observation for the characteristics 
which have heretofore been principally de- 
duced, @ priori, from theoretical principles. 

From a consideration of these prelimina- 
ries, such of our readers as have honoured 
them with an attentive perusal (however pre- 
viously unacquainted with the subject) will 
be able to form some estimate of the vast 
importance of the work under consideration 
—of the large field of inquiry it has opened 
—and of the value of the conclusions that 
may be drawn from it in the business of edu- 
cation, legislation, and in the many estimates 
of conduct and contingencies connected with 
the daily concerns of life. For example, in 
the case of an inquest on a child, found dead, 
when it is desirable to ascertain the fact of 
its having been born alive, and at the full 
term of gestation, as a preliminary toa judg- 
ment on the probable guilt of the mother in 
abandoning it, an increase of security would 
be attained, if, in addition to the purely phy- 
siological circumstances to be collected from 
inspection, were adduced the comparison of 
its weight and stature with those assigned to 
the average child at the hour of birth of the 
country in question. So, likewise, if a 
man be found killed, and nothing decided 
offers itself to explain the fact, the known 
average ratio of suicides to murders in the 
general population, would indicate the de- 
gree of probability of his having destroyed 
himself: and the ratio of suicides in persons 
of the same age and sex as the victim to the 
total number, would give an additional de- 
gree of precision tothe conclusion. In France, 
the ratio of suicides to murders is as 48 : 20, 
or nearly as 5:2. Supposing, therefore, 
that there are marks of violence on a French 
corpse, which might have arisen equally from 
either cause, it is five to two that no murder 
has been committed ; but if the victim is of 
an age at which suicides are rare, the proba- 
bility of murder would be increased ; whereas, 
in the contrary case, of the age being that at 
which suicides are most frequent, the proba- 
bility would be much reduced. 

This probability may perhaps be thought 
very insufficient ground for a decision of the 
whole case; but, as a probability, to be set 
against any other probability in the attendant 
circumstances, it is entitled to weight. 

In asubsequent notice we propose to enter 
more minutely into the details of these very 
interesting volumes. 


——— 





The Fudges in England ; being a sequel to 
the Fudge Family in Paris. By Thomas 
Brown the younger. London: Longman 
& Co, 

Borep as the world has been of late with 

religious and political controversies, we 

cannot allow even so facetious a polemic as 

Thomas Brown the younger to draw us into 

a discussion of any matters connected with 

Church and State; and established as is the 

character of that merry little gentleman for his 

powers in lyrical satire, it would be a waste 
of time to enter upon an examination of his 
merits; our duty, therefore, is simply to 
give some account of the contents of the 
work before us, and leave our readers to 
allot it whatever portion of praise they may 
deem that it deserves, Among the cha- 
racters introduced are two of our old ac- 
quaintances, the writers of the most amusing 
letters in the Parisian correspondence of the 

Fudges, Miss Biddy and Master Bob Fudge; 

they have grown older since last we had the 

pleasure of meeting them, but they have 
grown ‘never the better.’ Miss Biddy is now 

a disappointed spinster ; and as there are no 

Protestant nunneries, she has turned devotee, 

and become one of those who 

By acts of piety compound for evil, 
And give to God the leavings of the Devil. 

She has not, however, quite resigned “ the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world”; 
her allegiance is divided between a new gown 
and anew hymn—betweena popular preacher 
anda ey ar milliner, and in her choice of 
both she is guided by Fashion. However, 
she hath made a good choice in her milliner, 
if we are to believe her account of that lady’s 
progress — 

The silks are quite heav’nly :—I’m glad, too, to say, 

Gimp herself grows more godly and good every day; 

Hath had sweet experience—yea, ev’n doth begin 

To turn from the Gentiles, and put away sin,— 

And all since her last stock of goods was laid in. 

What a blessing one’s milliner, careless of pelf, 

Should thus “ walk in newness” as well as one’s self! 
Of course, so worthy a lady is particular 

in her choice of servants; but we regret to 

say that she has been imposed upon by a 

hypocritical footman and cook-maid. 


He, a Baptist Particular—she, of some sect 

Not particular, I fancy, in any respect; 

But desirous, poor thing, to be fed with the Word, 

And ee ait,” as she said, “on Miss Fudge and the 
rd.’ 


The preaching footman robbed the house 
and eloped with the pious cookmaid, where- 
upon Miss Biddy very pertinently asks— 
This man “ had a ea/i,” he said—impudent mockery! 
What call had he to my linen and crockery? 

Though Tom Brown may be excused for 
printing the lady’s letter, he cannot expect 
pardon for betraying the secrets of her diary. 
There is a certain Patrick Magan from “ the 
island of saints,” but, unfortunately, as unlike 
a saint as possible, just the character that 
his countrymen would describe as “ the broth 
of a boy”: nevertheless, an extract from the 
lady’s diary shows that the Irish sinner had 
made a deep impression on the heart of the 
English devotee. 

Heigho !—what a blessing should Mr. Magan 
Turn out, after all, a “ renewed” young man; 
And to me should fall the task, on earth, 

To assist at the dear youth’s second birth. 
Blest thought! and, ah, more blest the tie, 
Were it heaven’s high will, that he and l— 
But I blush to write the nuptial word,— 
Should wed, as St. Paul says, “in the Lord ;” 
Not this world’s wedlock—gross, gallant, 

But pure—as when Amram married his aunt. 


Our ages differ—but who would count 
One’s natural sinful life’s amount, 


Or look in the Register’s 


For a regular twice-born Christian’s age, 
Who, blessed privil ! only then 

Begins to live when he’s born again. 

And counting in this way,—let me see,— 

1 myself, but tive years old shall be, 

And dear Magan, when th’ event takes place, 
An actual new-born child of grace,— 

Should Heav’n in mercy so dis: — 

A six-foot baby, in swaddling clothes. 


But Patrick Magan has fixed his affections 
on Miss Fanny Fudge, the niece of the saintly 
Biddy, a young ia whose only fault is a 
passion for literary fame. Magan, who de- 
tests everything blue, is, at first, in great 
danger of being discarded by his mistress 
for want of taste. Miss Fanny thus writes of 
him to her confidante :— 

Do you know, dear, that, high as on most points I rate 


im, 

I’m really afraid—after all, |—mwst hate him, 

He is so provoking—nought’s safe from his tongue, 
He spares no one authoress, ancient or young. 
Were you Sappho herself, and in Keepsake or Bijou 
Once shone as contributor, lord how he'd quiz you! 
He laughs at alé Monthlies,—I’ve actually seen 

A sneer on his brow at the Court Magazine !|— 

While of Weeklies, poor things, there’s but one he 


peruses, 

And buys every book which that Weekly abuses. 

But I care not how others such sarcasm may fear, 

One spirit, at least, will not bend to his sneer ; 

And though tried by the fire, my young genius shall 
burn as 

Uninjured as crucified gold im the furnace ! 

(I suspect the word “crucified” must be made “ cru- 
cible,” 

Before this fine image of mine is producible.) 

The fair poetess complains of other cala- 
mities that she had to encounter in her lite- 
rary career, and feelingly laments— 

Though an angel should write, still ’tis devils must 
print, 

and gives some amusing instances of the sad 

havoc made by printers in her best lines. 

But a week or two since, in my Ode upon spring, 

Which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 

Where I talked of the “‘ dew-drops from freshly-blowa 
roses,” 

The nasty things made it “ from freshly-blown noses |” 

And once when, to please my cross Aunt, | had tried 

To commem’rate some saint of her cligue, who'd just 
died, 

Having caid he “had tak’n up in heay’n his position,” 

They made it, he'd “ tak’n up to heav’n his physician !” 

But Miss Fanny derives consolation from 
becoming accidentally acquainted with the 
editor of the ‘ Keepsake,’ whose character is 
very amusingly drawn. It is, of course, a 
fancy sketch, descriptive of a class, rather 
than an individual ; but to Miss Fanny, who 
has not mixed much with the world, it is no 
wonder that his employments should seem to 
constitute him “ a new species of literary 
man.” 

One, whose task is,—to what will not fashion accustom 
us? 

To edite live authors, as if they were posthumous. 

For instance,—the plan, to be sure, is the oddest !— 

If any young he or she author feels modest 

In venturing abroad, this kind gentleman-usher 

Lends promptly a hand to the int’resting blusher ; 

Indites a smooth Preface, brings merit to light — 

Which else might, by accident, shrink out of sight, 

And, in short, renders readers and critics polite. 

My Aunt says,—though scarce on such points one can 
credit her,— : 

He was Lady Jane Thingumbob's last novel’s editor. 

*Tis certain the fashion’s but newly invented ; 

And, quick as the change of all things and all names 


Who knows but, as authors, like girls, are presented, 
We, girls, may be edited soon at St. James's? 
Patrick Magan, beloved by aunt and niece, 
instead of singing “ How happy could I be 
with either,” generously resolves to provide 
for both, and summons over a poor Irish 
curate to look after the mature charms and 
ample fortune of Miss Biddy, recommending 
him to use all speed, as a certain Rev. Mur- 
tagh O’Mulligan was in the field, who would 





probably prove a formidable rival :— 
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Haste, Dick—you’re lost, if you lose time,— 
Spinsters at forty-five grow giddy, 

And Murtagh, with his tropes sublime, 
Will surely carry off old Biddy, 

Unless some spark at once propose, 

And distance him by downright prose. 

That sick, rich squire, whose wealth and lands 

All pass, they say, to Biddy’s hands, 

(The patron, Dick, of three fat rectories !) 

Is dying of angina pectoris ;— 

So that, unless you’re stirring soon, 
Murtagh, that priest of puff and pelf, 

May come in for a honey-moon, 
And be the maz of it, himself! 


But before we introduce the reverend 
orator, we must pay a little attention to his 
Irish servant Larry O’Brannigan, whose ac- 
count of his departure from home is a vivid 
description of scenes not uncommon in Ire- 
land :— 


Dear Judy, I sind you this bit of a letther, 

By mail-coach conveyance,—for want of a betther,— 

To tell you what luck in this world I have had 

Since I left the sweet cabin, at Mullinafad. 

Och, Judy, that night!—when the pig which we 
meant 

To dry-nurse in the parlour, to pay off the rent, 

Julianna, the craythur,—that name was the death of 
her, 

Gave us the shlip and we saw the last breath of her! 

And there were the childher, six innocent sowls, 

For their nate little play-fellow tuning up howls ; 

—. en my dear Judy, (though grievin’s a 
olly), 

Stud over Julianna’s remains, melancholy,— 

Cryin’, half for the craythur, and half for the money, 

“Arrah, why did ye die till we’d sowl’d you, my honey ?” 


But God's will be done !—and then, faith, sure enough, 
As the pig was desaiced, ’t was high time to be off. 
So we gother'd up all the poor duds we could catch, 
Lock’d the owld cabin-door, put the kay in the thatch, 
Then tuk lave ef each other's sweet lips in the dark, 
And set off, like the Chrishtians turn’d out of the Ark ; 
The six childher with you, my dear Judy, ochone! 
And poor | wid myself, left condolin’ alone. 


Miss Biddy Fudge gives us the most gra- 
phic description of the reverend hero. 


How I grieve you’re not with us !—pray, come, if you | 


can, 
Ere we’re robb’d of this dear oratorical man, 
Who combines in himself all the multiple glory 
Of Orangeman, Saint, guondam Papist and Tory ;— 
(Choice mixture ! like that from which, duly confounded, 
The best sort of brass, was in old times, compounded) 
The sly and the saintly, the worldly and godly, 
All fused down in brogue so deliciously oddly ! 
In short, he’s a dear,—and such audiences draws, 
Such loud peals of langhter and shouts of applause 
As can’t but do good to the Protestant cause. 

Bob Fudge, who at Paris was the gayest 
of the gay, has now settled down into a re- 
gular staid Tory, who daily toasts Church 
and King, and drinks bumpers to the pre- 
servation of the British constitution and the 
injury of his own, Gout has already marked 
him asa victim, and he feelingly complains— 

Most other scourges of disease 
Reduce men to extremities,— 
But gout won't leave one even these. 

Mr. Fudge believes that there is some 
connexion between the progress of his disease 
and the spread of innovation; he bitterly 
laments over the dangers with which liberal 
measures threaten his country and himself, 
but Jewish emancipation he regards with 
especial horror. 

Then, too, those Jews !—I really sicken 
To think of such abomination ; 
Fellows, who won’t eat ham with chicken, 

To legislate for this great nation ;— 

Depend upon’t, when once they’ve sway, 

With rich old Goldsmid at the head o’ them, 
Th’ Excise laws will be done away, 

And Circumcise ones pass'd instead o’ them! 

The Reverend Murtagh O'Mulligan com- 
plains, and not unjustly, that the recent 
meetings at Exeter Hall were generally re- 
garded with apathy or ridicule by the British 
people, and pictures the amusing scene that 
occurred when Lord Kenyon, called away 
by a previous engagement, moved that Lord 
Mandeville should take his place in the 





chair, and found that his Lordship had dis- 
appeared. 
Our very here betrays 
That we are fall’n on thankless days. 
So dull are thought our “‘ yarns’’ devout, 
Not Kenyon’s self can sit them out ; 
Not ev’n that Saint, Lord Mandeville, 
Gulp down such endless length of pill. 
So that, at last,—so dire our pinch, 
When thus all decent chairmen flinch,— 
We're fore’d to take to Mr. F—nch! 
Then, too, they tell us, with what zeal 
All England throbs to our appeal :— 
But, why (ifth’ interest so intense is) 
Why don’t they pay the room’s expenses? 
When Kenyon begg’d, in our behalf, 
He rais'd—ot money, but a laugh! 

The work concludes by informing us that 
Bob Fudge died of apoplexy, Miss Biddy 
gave her hand to the eloquent O'Mulligan, 
Miss Fanny ran away with Patrick Magan, 
having first abjured books and book-making, 
and Larry O’Brannigan, having turned off 
his master for libelling Catholicism, is now a 
servant out of place. Perhaps the following 
specimen of Larry’s sentiments may help 
him to a situation :— 


Just come from his Riv’rence—the job is all done— 

By the powers, I’ve discharg’d him as sure as a gun! 

And now, Judy dear, what on earth I’m to do 

With myself and my appetite,—both good as new,— 

Without ev’n a single traneen in my pocket, 

Let alone a good, dacent pound-starlin’, to stock it— 

Is a mysht’ry | lave to the One that’s above, 

Who takes care of us, dissolute sowls, when hard 
dhrove! 


The trifles re-printed at the end of the 
volume, are old acquaintances, from the 
columns of the Zimes, which we are glad to 
see collected. 

And now we take our leave of Thomas 
Brown the younger, trusting that as he has 
resumed the pen all too long disused, he will 
not resign it in a hurry, nor permit his lively 
lyrics to be crushed under the heavy travels 
of an Irish gentleman. 


A Steam Voyage down the Danube: with 
Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, 
and Turkey, §e. By M. J. Quin, Author 
of ‘A Visit to Spain.’ London : Bentley. 

Wuen the national debt amounted but to 
sixty millions, Smollett called it an enormous 
load under which the back of Britain was 
bending and breaking; and Pope, astounded 
in his day by the increasing amount of pub- 
lications, exclaimed peevishly— 

Now every desperate blockhead dares to write. 
How the poet and the historian would stare, 
could they open their eyes and see the load of 
debts and books under which we now sweat 
and groan! Weare, it is true, not broken down 
by either; yet the debt sometimes threatens 
to strip us to the state of the natural man, 
and a tide of books now and then rises, and 
all but drowns us in a flood of knowledge. 
‘Taxes are laid on all things, and on all things 
books are written: when we see a man with 
an inkhorn at his button-hole and a lined 
book in his hand, walking thoughtfully along, 
we know that he is either a traveller or a 
tax-gatherer, and that we are doomed to 
suffer in character or in pocket. Motion 
seems to inspire all with the love of scrib- 
bling: no sooner is man mounted on horse- 
back, than he looks round with an eye to vo- 
lumes; the top of a coach is what Parnassus 
was of old to bards, and from that unsteady 
eminence he surveys strange lands, and des- 
cants on the manners and institutions of the 
inhabitants; in a canal boat he is much at 
home, and quite fluent on the mysteries of 
internal navigation ; in a ship he has sea 





and shore alike at his mercy, and he trium 
like Cimon and the Lord Mayor, “ by lang 
and wave.” We expect every day to have 
a quarto from the venturous Miss Green, 
whose ascent and descent in a balloon we all 
remember : and it is one of the speculations 
of the seventeen adventurers in the Aerial 
Ship, to take a note of their journey in 
mid air, and pay for their iced champagne 
by a book recording their journey. Of 
all dull writers, your traveller is the most 
endurable: we cannot quarrel with him 
about the depth of his rivers or the height 
of his mountains, for he made neither, and 
we receive the small matter of truth which 
he gives us, and are thankful. He must, 
indeed, be blind, if he goes through a strange 
land and cannot see something interesting; 
and more than stupid, if he cannot describe 
it in a way to amuse or instruct us. 

We have steamed it with Mr. Quin down 
the Danube, ridden with him to Constan- 
tinople, sailed with him among the Gre- 
cian isles, and found him an agreeable 
companion. He is more inclined than we 
could wish to draw the persons and describe 
the characters of his fellow travellers; and 
he hurries over interesting scenes with what 
the poets call “ a foot of fire,” but he is lively 
and various, and, above all, truthful and ob- 
servant. Of Greece, both isle and mainland, 
much has been written ; and Constantinople, 
city and people, is before us limned at full 
length by many pens and pencils; of the 
Danube we know much less, and the author's 
account of his excursion down that mighty 
stream is to us the most alluring portion of 
his narrative. In September 1834, Mr. 
Quin resolved on ajourney to Constantinople, 
and being informed that steam-boats had 
been established on the Danube, he deter- 
mined to descend that river to the Black Sea, 
and thence to the Bosphorus. On reaching 
Pesth, the modern capital of Hungary, he 
found the steam-boat, and embarked at once 
with many “ strange comrades,” bound on 
business or pleasure, and proceeded down 
the stream. Pesth, he observes, is a modern 
town, and shares with Buda, its neighbour, 
in the wealth which should be spent at Pres- 
burg, the capital proper of the land. As he 
steamed along, he discovered that he was 
moved by English skill; and on his inter- 
course with the people, he found that British 
science and enterprise were fully appreciated 
by boor and noble: neither was he long in 
perceiving that great freedom of speech was 
indulged in, if not permitted: the merits of 
revolutions and institutions were boldly dis- 
cussed and fully understood. On stopping 
at Mohaes, to take in wood and coals, the 
author had leisure to take a sketch of the 
place and people. 

“ The bank was soon crowded with groups of 
peasantry, men and women, extremely well- 
looking, who had assembled chiefly to gaze on 
the wonders of the steam-boat. The former 
were loosely clothed in shirts, waistcoats, and 
loose trousers, all made of coarse canvass. The 
trousers were so wide that at a distance they 
looked like petticoats. Their hats were of the 
usual Hungarian dimensions, and they generally 
wore sandals without stockings. The head- 
dress of the women consisted for the most part 
simply of a blue handkerchief, which was tied 
under the chin. They wore neither stockings 
nor sandals, Their gowns were of ordinary 
calico, blue, red, green, plainly printed, I pre- 
sume of German manufacture. Some twenty 
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of these women, the younger of whom were de- 
corated with a profusion of different coloured 
necklaces of glass or coral beads, were seated 
in a semi-circle selling fruit. Their baskets were 
heaped with walnuts, magnificent grapes, and 
apples. A wicker car was also speedily in at- 
tendance, laden with some of the finest melons 
and plums I ever saw. The latter were of a 
deep red colour, and of the most tempting ripe- 
ness. When the Tyrolese began to market with 
these fruit venders, an artist might have found 
in the scene a picturesque variety of character 
and costume.” 

The great drought which visited Europe 
last year, and has not forsaken us yet, seems 
to have diminished even the mighty Danube: 
sand-banks and shoals abounded, nor were 
they always avoided; every time, however, 
that the steam-boat struck, the author took 
the opportunity of looking at the country, 
and conversing with the people; rich, ripe 
grapes, bright and blooming girls, well-fed, 
well-clad, and well-lodged monks, were plen- 
tiful. We know less of Belgrade than of 
many other places of less note: the little 
given by the author is interesting :— 

“We quitted Semlin at noon, and passed by 
Belgrade, keeping, however, as close as possible 
to the Hungarian bank of the Danube, in obe- 
dience to the quarantine laws, which are en- 
forced here with the utmost rigour. The city, 
which is associated with so many interesting 
recollections of the wars between Austria and 
the Ottoman empire, looks a splendid collection 
of mosques, with their white tall minarets, 
palaces with their domes, gardens, cypresses, 
and shady groves. The citadel, which is strongly 
fortified, occupies a lofty hill that overlooks 
every part of the town, and is well calculated 
for its defence. The palace and seraglio of the 


pacha were pointed out to me by our captain; 


they covered a considerable space of ground, 
and exhibited an imposing appearance. A con- 
siderable river, the Theiss, by which it is sup- 
posed the cholera a few years ago found its way 
into Hungary from Russia, flows into the Da- 
nube a little above Semlin. I expected there- 
fore, to have found the Danube here exhibiting 
some signs of grandeur and of commercial ac- 
tivity: it does, indeed, present a most magni- 
ficent sheet of water, upon which the whole 
British navy might ride with safety ;—but, with 
the exception of a few small wherries in which 
some dirty Turks were fishing lazily in the sun, 
there was scarcely a symptom of animation 
around us. Belgrade itself looked at a distance 
like a city of the dead.” 


The scenery, as the boat glided along, was 
beautiful on both sides of the river; woody 
hills, green glens, sheep at pasture, fields of 
Indian corn, presented themselves at every 
turn and bend of this most tortuous of all 
streams. For a portrait of a Wallachian 
beauty, the following clear sketch of a dame 
of Moldava will satisfy even those who have 
a taste for the beau ideal. 
_ “Moldava is an emporium of some commerce 
m its way. Several boats were moored near 
the bank, laden with hay, which groups of pea- 
Sants were engaged in transferring to strong 
rude cars constructed in the furm of a V. Some 
fifty or sixty oxen, by which these cars were to 

drawn, were lying on the shore ruminating, 
or wandering about by way of relaxation. The 
cars proceeded to the waterside in succession ; 
in one of these, which was waiting for its turn, 
I observed aremarkably fine Wallachian woman, 
Spinning wool from a distaff in the primeval 
fashion, She was attired in a short woollen 
white mantle, under which was a robe of printed 
calico, which, without appearing in front, came 
down below the mantle behind. A neat linen 








chemise was folded in plaits upon her bosom, 
beneath which she sported a gay dimity apron, 
and a canvass petticoat. Her raven-black hair 
was carefully divided in front, braided over her 
ears, and detained in a knot behind by a tor- 
toiseshell comb, from which was suspended a 
snow-white linen veil, that fell on her back 
gracefully. Neither shoe nor sandal served to 
hide her feet, which might have been chosen by 
Phidias for the statue of Minerva. This noble- 
looking woman, whose features were all of the 
Grecian mould, was the mother of three very fine 
young men, who were standing by her, accom- 
panied by a huge mastiff, as if their purpose had 
been to exhibit a living ¢ableau from the pasto- 
ral age and country of Agamemnon.” 

At the little village of Swincih Mr. Quin 
met with George Dewar, an Englishman, a 
working engineer, employed by Count Istvan 
to aid in the construction of roads, and in the 
removal of rocks and bars in the navigation of 
the Danube: for one Englishman to be kind 
to another in a foreign land, to procure him 
food, a soft bed, and agreeable company, is 
nothing new; so we pass on our way down 
“the dark rolling Danube,” to a scene 
memorable in the contest between the Aus- 
trians and the Turks. 

“ By this time my Moldavian and Servian 
friends had joined me, and pointed out a path 
by the river-side leading to a very remarkable 
cave, which had been converted into an impreg- 
nable fortification by the Austrian General Ve- 
dran, during the last war of the emperor against 
the Turks. He greatly enlarged the original 
cavern, which was a natural one, by burning the 
stone and then throwing water upon it, when it 
easily came away as lime. The cavity was di- 
vided into several apartments, one of which 
was the general’s room, another the powder 
magazine, a third was for provisions, and a 
fourth ample enough to afford accommodation 
to at least a thousand men. The ruins still 
remain of the redoubts which had been thrown 
up in front of this cavern during the war. We 
found several names of the brave soldiers who 
had occupied this singular garrison cut in the 
walls of the cavern inside; among them that 
of the brave Vedran himself, who is said to have 
sustained his position in the presence of a whole 
host of artillery brought to bear against him 
from the opposite bank of the Danube. While 
we were within the cavern, a series of explosions 
followed each other in rapid and regular order, 
so strongly resembling the fire of contending 
armies, that one might without any difficulty 
have imagined that the war between the cres- 
cent and the cross had not yet concluded.’* 

On reaching Orsova he met the Count 
Szechenyi, who literally loaded him with 
civilities: on his table he found the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews ; moreover, 
he found vermicelli soup, borelli, haricot 
mutton, beef ragout, roast fowl, pudding, 
cakes, grapes, and Hungarian champagne, 
all excellent and abundant. This young 
nobleman is employed by the Austrian go- 
vernment in forming a road, wide enough 
for waggons, along the whole left bank of 
the Danube, and in planning canals to aid 
steam navigation, where the stream is rocky 
or impeded. ‘The government defrays the 
cost of this magnificent undertaking ; other 
improvements are in contemplation. 

“ Another of the auxiliary measures of the 
reformers, so characteristic of their admirable 
sagacity and forecast, as well as of the prejudices 
of the Hungarian nobility, which they have to 
contend against, is the proposed bridge across 
the Danube, to connect Pesth with Buda, which 
I have already mentioned. The steam naviga- 
tion of the Danube will also be a most powerful 





instrument of civilization ; for it is quite true 
that steam and civilization are daily becoming 
almost convertible terms. Wherever one of 
these is found, the other cannot be far distant. A 
newspaper also is published at Pesth, and that, 
too, in the Hungarian language—a prodigious 
innovation, and one that promises important 
consequences; for there is no law of censorship 
in Hungary; and it is not very likely that the 
diet will sanction any proposition of the kind. 
There is, besides, an academy at Pesth, some- 
what on the plan of the French Institute, which 
publishes its transactions and papers in a quar- 
terly journal. To that journal, as wellas to the 
newspaper, the reformers frequently contribute 
articles, written generally for the purpose of 
correcting some national prejudice, or incul- 
cating some wholesome principle of legislation. 
These articles they sign with their names, as 
they are determined to carry on all their plans 
of improvement in the face of day, and upon 
the system of keeping ‘within the law,’ which 
they perfectly well understand.” 

It was now the 4th of October, and our 
traveller, with his friend the Count, dropped 
down the river. On reaching Gladova they 
made a discovery, which we give in the 
author’s own words :— 

“On our return to the steamer, some discus- 
sion arose as to the exact site of Trajan’s bridge 
across the Danube, which, though recorded in 
history, had hitherto puzzled all the commen- 
tators; as, in fact, no trace of that once mag- 
nificent edifice had been discovered for many 
ages. The count suggested that, as the river 
was now so low, there was a chance of our set- 
tling the question by a personal examination. 
Accordingly, we proceeded on foot along the 
Wallachian shore, until we arrived at the ruins 
of an ancient tower, built on an eminence, which 
had been evidently raised by artificial means. 
The tower was of Roman construction, and, as 
we conjectured that it might have been intend- 
ed as a guard-station for the defence of the 
bridge, we ascended the eminence with no slight 
feelings of curiosity. 

“ Looking down the river, which is here of 
no very great width, and divided by a sand- 
bank, which, however, cannot be perceptible in 
the ordinary state of the Danube, we distinctly 
observed the water curling over a series of im- 
pediments extending in a right line from bank 
to bank. At both extremities of this line we 
perceived on the land the remains of square 
pillars; and on approaching the ruin on our 
side, we found it constructed of blocks of stone, 
faced towards the river with Roman tiles, evi- 
dently forming the buttress of the first arch of 
the bridge. In the river itself we counted the 
remains of six or seven pillars, which had mani- 
festly served to sustain as many arches, con- 
necting the bank on which we stood with the 
opposite one. No doubt therefore could remain 
that here was the site of Trajan’s celebrated 
bridge, a marvellous work for the times in which 
he lived, considering that it had been constructed 
on one of the most remote confines of the Roman 
empire. I calculated that these interesting ruins 
were about three English miles from Gladova. 
I brought away a fragment of a tile, as a rude 
memorial of our discovery.” 

On reaching Rutschuk he quitted the 
Danube, and, committing himself to the care 
of a few Turks, started off for Constan- 
tinople, by the way of the Balkan. Of 
Mount Hemus, he says— 

“Nothing in nature can be more beautiful 
than the variety, especially towards the close of 
the autumn, of the hues that distinguish the 
shrubs and trees which compose the forests of 
Mount Hemus. On one side, as if for the pur- 
pose of ornament, an eminence rising gradually 
from the torrent bed over which we rode, and 
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extending towards the heavens, was clothed to 


its summit with the most magnificent shrubs, 
tinted with all shades of colour, light gold, 
russet brown, silver ash, pale green, scarlet red, 
orange, and the incomparable blue of the iris. 
Amidst these shrubs the convolvulus and other 
flowering creepers suspended their festoons of 
bells, rivalling the delicate white of the lily, or 
the transparent pink of the wild rose. 

“On the other side the thick forests some- 
times below us, sometimes threatening to march 
down upon us from their tremendous heights, 
rank long grass, ferns, and brambles, branches 
interlacing with each other, old trees fallen in 
all directions and scathed by the lightning, 
rendering them impenetrable, seemed, indeed, 
peculiarly fitted to be the haunts of robbers. 
The assassin has only to place himself behind 
the trunk of a tree, wait until the wayfarer ap- 
pears in view, then deliberately take his aim, 
and he can hardly fail to bring down his victim. 
Pursuit is altogether out of the question. Reta- 
liation would be equally impracticable as the 
murderer could not be seen. The traveller who 
is best armed, as in this case my Tartar was, 
is usually selected for the first experiment. 
The discharge is the signal to the whole band, 
who are stationed at their posts along the edge 
of the forest to be ready to fire at the remaining 
fugitives; and then, when all danger of a con- 
test is over, the work of plunder commences.” 

Though often menaced by banditti— 
though sometimes in want of a dinner to 
his taste, and a bed soft and agreeable—and 
thougk now and then he had to admonish 
the boors with his cane, yet he arrived safe 
and sound at Constantinople: no doubt this 
consummation was brought about chiefly by 
his guide having literally pledged his head 
for the traveller’s safety. 


Specimens Y English Dramatic Poets. 
Charles Lamb. 2 vols. 
London: Moxon. 


Tue writer of this notice recollects commu- 
nicating to Charles Lamb a letter of Lord 
Brougham’s, wherein his lordship spoke of 
the pleasure and instruction he had so often 
derived from Elia’s Essays. To this Lamb 
replied, that he scarce thought a man so 
busied with the sway of empires, could have 
ever found time to dip into his books. Saying 
so, however, he underrated, not only the 
elasticity of that mind, which, like the hide 
of Byrsa, stretches far beyond its legitimate 
dimensions, but the catholicism of his own 
genius. To be useful, it is by no means 
necessary that we write a code of law or a 
commercial treatise: we may come home to 
men’s business and bosoms in many other 
ways than by a Discourse on Theology or an 
Every Man his own Physician. Minds of 
an enlarged capacity will draw by degrees 
the whole cireumfluence of things through 
them in a stream, despising nought that may 
leave there a profitable deposit to feed and 
magnify the inward being: nor is there a 
stronger proof of a mind not truly utilitarian, 
than its denominating all but the “ practical” 
useless. Are the deep and subtle specula- 
tions of Elia less worthy regard than Mac- 
culloch’s, because more imaginative, spiritual, 
witty, and humorous? Do they bear less 
upon human life and happiness? No: and 
much, much more upon elernal, Poetry 
is a larger name than philosophy, containing 
it and various attributes besides. We doubt 
much whether Charles Lamb will not have 
done, in a hundred years, more for the real 
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Diffusion of Knowledge, than the most prag- 
matical member of the Society. Comparing 
him even with one amongst the chief instruc- 
tors of this age—Coleridge—it is not at all 
improbable that his golden benefits to man- 
kind will preponderate in the balance of 
futurity. Coleridge, by a Platonic power of 
discourse, spread a wide circle of intellectual 
momentum round him, but the pulses have 
in a great measure ceased to vibrate with his 
own. Lamb’s writings will go down to latest 
succession by the side of Addison, Steele, 
Johnson, or still greater names, and so, at 
length, count more heads and hearts influ- 
enced than many works at first more widely 
popular. 

The above remarks are general to all his 
works: the present volumes need little par- 
ticular commentary. Their title is hardly 
just, either to the author or publisher, as it 
would seem to indicate a mere republication 
of the well-known work, ‘ Lamb’s Specimens,’ 
while they contain, in addition to those Spe- 
cimens, more than half a volume of others. 
These latter are from the Garrick Plays, and 
are what the author sent to Hone’s ‘ Table- 
Book’ some years ago, with a remarkable 
letter, wherein he describes them as “ after- 
gleanings supplementary to this work [the 
Specimens], only comprising alonger period.” 
From volumes of this nature, extract is 
scarcely possible,—nor, indeed, is it requisite. 
Few will forget, who have ever read, the 
characteristically poetic distinction put be- 
tween Ariel's ditty in the Tempest, and the 
Dirge in Webster’s White Devil—“ as that 
is of the water, watery, so this is of the earth, 
earthy,” &c.—or the comparative analysis 
of Fletcher’s drama and Shakespeare’s ; or of 
Aspatia, Helena, and Sydney’s Zelmane; 
ro other invaluable notes, scattered like 
jewels, as Clarence says, “ in dead men’s 
sculls,” alone enough to render them pre- 
cious. Powers of discrimination so exquisite 
as are evinced in the brief comments upon 
each specimen, rarely fall to the lot of critics; 
but the great charm, if not chief merit, of 
those annotations, is the perfect unison of 
their style with that of the subdject-matters. 
To identify himself with his original, will 
always be the experimentum crucis to a critic 
as well as a translator. Who is not inces- 
santly offended by the contrast between 
Addison's periwig style—dishevelled periwig 
style—and the modulated thunder of Mil- 
ton’s? Does not the harsh pedantry of 
Johnson chime with Shakespeare’s natural 
flood of eloquence as a “brazen canstick 
turned” might with the music of the spheres? 
On the other hand, from Charles Lamb 
having been born a kindred spirit, he reads 
like a contemporary critic of our classic age, 
with all its raciness of diction and richness of 
ideas. Deeply is it to be regretted that his 
criticism did not embrace all our Antique 
Literature of the dramatic kind, in its full 
detail; for we fear there are few or no minds 
capable of continuing to that extent the 
Specimens before us. 

A collection of his Letters will, it is said, 
be put forth early next season by the spirited 
publisher, who has already claims on our 
gratitude. We hail the inteiligence with 
joy. It is probably in his letters that the 
mind of Elia developed itself most fully and 
freely ; but they will, besides, have a per- 
sonal interest, from displaying his character, 
so unsophisticated, original, and sincere, ata 





stage of society when to be simple is thought 
an amiable silliness, and artifice has become 
such an embellisher of God’s hand: work, 
that no man dare be what nature me him, 


through fear of being counted a lusus nature, 


Sonnets. By the Rev. C. Strong. London: 
Murray. 


The Story of Justin Martyr, and other Poems, 
By the Rev. R. C. Trench. London: 
Moxon. 


WE notice these two volumes of poetry to. 
gether, because there is no small degree of 
similarity in the tone, form, and merit of 
their contents. Neither of them may possess 
sufficient popularity of subject, or fervour of 
style to win the satiated and pre-occupied 
attention of the million; but to us, both 
are acceptable for the purity of the thoughts 
they contain, and for the selectness of lan- 
guage in which these are clothed. Though, 
in speaking of Mr. Trench’s volume we par- 
ticularly allude to his sonnets, we cannot pass 
by the other poems it contains without one 
word of encouragement—some of them, it is 
true, are a little incomplete ; one or two, (as, 
for instance, ‘The Monk and the Bird,’) 
palpably imitated from writers who are any- 
thing but safe models; but in all of them, we 
find true feeling and grace of expression 
enough to claim recognition ; especially in 
these days when so many of the outpourings 
of fancy, wild to an insane point, and offen- 
sively crude, are boldly thrust upon the 
public, and expected to pass muster as poetry. 

The specimens we shall give from these 
volumes, may well serve to illustrate the 
few remarks which we recently offered upon 
compositions of this class.¢ Our first ex- 
tracts shall be two sonnets by Mr. Strong, 
each of which is complete in itself. 

O Thou! whose golden reins curb steeds of fire, 
Blest be the rosy Hours that onward bring 


Thy glorious pomp, now Night with folded wing 
Hides in her cave, and heaven's pale host retire : 


Fresh from their flowery beds the gales respire, 
To rapture new awakes each living thing, 
Rivers run joyous, woods harmonious ring, 
As Earth, unveiling, shows her green attire. 


Now Ocean shines distinct, the bark unmoors; 
Flocks to the dewy mountains from the fold 
Go forth, the springing lark above them soars; 


And hopeful Man, as on thy state is roll’d, 
Welcomes the beam that o’er the cluster pours 
A deeper dye, and ripens fruits of gold. 


— 


*Twas near the walls that gird th’ imperial town, 
Where from a ionely Convent’s still retreat 
I saw, whilst Tiber glowed beneath my feet, 
From heaven's illumined vault the Sun go down ; 


The lofty Capitol, like burnished crown, 
Blazed on the City’s brow,—each hallowed seat, 
Each mournful relic of the perished Great, 
Seemed once more brightening into old renown ; 


The Plain in purple haze lay slumbering deep, 
The giant arches, that bestrode it, shone 
A bridge of gold to blue Albano’s steep. 


Man, here alas! for ages overthrown, 

With no gleam kindles, sunk in deathlike sleep, 
His ruin, Rome, is darker than thine own. 

The following, by Mr. Trench, though 
less brightly coloured, is written in the right 
spirit. 

Me rather may to tears unbidden move 

The meanest print that on a cottage wall 

Some ancient deed heroic doth recall, 

Or loving act of His, whose life was love, 

Than that my heart should be too proud to prove 
Emotions and sweet sympathies, until 

The magic of some mighty master’s skill 

Called hues and shapes of wonder from above : 
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ince i do no idle homage pay 
Faget on most beautiful is found, 
We shall have learned to feel in that same hour 
With man’s most rude and most unskilled essay 
To win the beauty that is floating round 
Into abiding forms of grace and power. 

The next is in a bolder strain. 

Gibraltar. 

England, we love thee better than we know— 
‘And this I learned, when after wanderings long 
’Mid people of another stock and tongue, 
J heard again thy martial music blow, 
And saw thy gallant children to and fro 
Pace, keeping ward at one of those huge gates, 
Which like twin giants watch the Herculean straits: 
When first I came in sight of that brave show, 
It made my very heart within me dance, 
To think that thou thy proud foot shouldst advance 
Forward so far into the mighty sea ; 
Joy was it and exhultation to behold 
Thine ancient dard’s rich embl > 
A glorious picture by the wind unrolled. 

The last has somewhat more of conceit 
than the above, but is worthy of being ex- 


tracted. 





To a Lady Singing. 
How like a swan, cleaving the azure sky, 
The voice upsoars of thy triumphant song, 
That whirled awhile resistlessly along 
By the great = of threatening harmony, 
Seemed, overmatched, to struggle helplessly 
With that impetuous music, yet ere long 
Escaping from the current fierce and strong, 
Pierces the clear crystalline vault on high. 
And [ too am upborn with thee together 
In circles ever narrowing, round and round, 
Over the clouds and sunshine—who erewhile, 
Like a blest bird of charmed summer-weather 
In the blue shadow of some foamless isle, 
Was floating on the billows of sweet sound. 

And here it is as well to remember, that 
some of our readers may not be quite so fond 
of sonnets as ourselves. Those, however, who 
share our liking, will, perhaps, be tempted 
by what we have said to inquire further ; 
and we cannot close these books without re- 
marking, that the charity and gentleness of 
spirit breathed throughout both, might be ad- 
vantageously imitated in many poems more 
professedly sacred. 


Report of the Fourth Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, held at Edinburgh in 1834. London: 
Murray. 

Tais volume has just come in time to direct 

public attention to the progress already made 

by the British Association, and to help us in 
tracing out accurately the next stage of its 
advance. It contains seven valuable reports 
on the state of science, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Association. It is generally 
known that some of the members question 
the utility, even the propriety, of having 
such reports prepared. In an article in the 

Edinburgh Review (No. 122), generally at- 

tributed to a very distinguished member of 

the Association, the system is thus denounced: 

“It is nothing more than a species of book- 

making, already carried on far more appro- 

priately in our different Encyclopedias, 
which contain admirable histories of science, 
often written by very distinguished indivi- 
duals. Now, we should not greatly object to 
this species of labour being undertaken by 
the Association, provided it were exccuted 
bya class of persons not fitted for other func- 
tions; but, surely every class of mind has 
hot assigned to it its proper task, and ori- 
ginal talent has not been wisely directed, 
When such men as Peacock, Challis, Whe- 
well, and Christie have been each called to 
compose two reports for the Association.” It 
may fairly be replied, that articles in Ency- 
clopeedias only detail the general history ofa 
science, while a reporter may direct his 
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attention to that portion of a science which it 
is most important to investigate; and that 
there can be no better foundation for future 
progress than an accurate knowledge of what 
has been done already. ‘The reports may, 
in twenty years, run round the circle of the 
sciences ; but, in half that time, the sciences 
will have made an advance, which will de- 
serve to be chronicled; already there appears 
a probability that, at no distant day, an 
important chapter will require to be added 
to Peacock’s report on Algebraic Analysis, in 
consequence of Hamilton’s discovery of the 
‘Calculus of Principal Functions.’ 

The first report in this volume treats of the 
Geology of North America; in no section 
of the globe, we are assured, is there a more 
obvious and marked connexion between the 
geographical features of the country and its 
geology ; and, consequently, an examination 
of this continent tends greatly to elucidate 
some of the most important questions recently 
discussed by Mr. Lyell. Mr. Rogers, the 
reporter, declares that the researches of the 
American geologists “ aflord a striking corro- 
boration of the soundness of the new princi- 
ple upon which the tertiary formations of 
Europe have been arranged in chronological 
order by Mr. Lyell.” ‘The report is an im- 
portant addition to our stock of geological 
information. 

Dr. Henry, of Manchester, has contributed 


areport on the state of our knowledge of 


the laws of Contagion; the author shows 
how imperfect is the information which has 
hitherto been collected on this subject, and 
suggests a series of observations and experi- 
ments, which could scarcely fail to lead to 
beneficial results. It would be well if a series 
of queries, founded on this report, were ex- 
tensively circulated among members of the 
medical profession. 

A report on Animal Physiology, by Dr. 
Clark, and on Zoology, by the Rev. L. 
Jenyns, are additions to the science of 
Natural History. The geographical distri- 
bution of animals will probably form the 
subject of a future paper. We fully agree 
with Mr. Jenyns on the importance of Mo- 
nographs and Local Fauna; and we antici- 
pate many such from the Natural History 
Societies which have been established in 
almost all the principal towns of England. 

The Rev. Mr. Challis has contributed a 
report on Capillary Attraction, and Pro- 
fessor Lloyd one on Physical Optics, whose 
merits can only be appreciated by persons 
well acquainted with Mathematical Physics. 
Professor Lloyd's is the longest and com- 
pletest in the volume, and deserves com- 
mendation for the calm and dispassionate 
tone in which it discusses that perilous topic, 
priority of discovery. 

The last report is from Mr. Rennie, on 
Hydraulics, as a branch of Engineering. It 
contains an interesting account of the effects 
produced on the Thames by the removal of 
old London Bridge. It appears, that the 
drainage of the districts bordering on the 
river Thames has been greatly improved— 
that barges, which used formerly to be towed 
up from Putney to Richmond by horses, are 
now carried by the current in one tide; 
and that the fall of the low water surface be- 
low London Bridge has been so considerable, 
as to cause ships in many instances to ground 
in their tiers. 

The reports are followed by an abstract 





of the proceedings of the sections at the 
Edinburgh meeting, which were fully re- 
ported at the time in the Atheneum. 


A Summer Ramble in Syria, with a Tartar 
Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul. By the 
Rey.Vere Monro. 2 vols. London: Bent- 
ley. 

So many travellers have recently visited 

Egypt and Palestine, that little novelty can 

now be expected in any description of 

either country; and the iron rule of Mo- 
hammed Ali has rendered the roads so se- 
cure, that “ moving accidents by flood and 
field” are of rare occurrence. But, though 

Mr. Monro’s work has neither the merit of 

leading us through regions unknown, nor 

many charms of personal adventure, it is a 

book that will be read with pleasure by all 

who wish to know the present state of the 
principal localities mentioned in biblical his- 
tory. Some persons may, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to blame the writer’s total want of 
scepticism—he never doubts the evidence by 
which these sites are ascertained—evidence 
in many cases very suspicious. But, setting 
aside topics of controversy, his experience 
has supplied some useful hints to future tra- 
vellers, who may think a Summer ramble in 

Syria a pleasing change for the hackneyed 

tours of Switzerland and Italy. 

The road from Acre to Jerusalem, the 
tour of the Holy City, and the route thence 
to the Jordan, are too trite to demand a no- 
tice ; but the baptism of the pilgrims in the 
Jordan is a ceremony that we do not re- 
member to have seen described, and is of 
too primitive a character to be omitted. 

«The sun was rising over the tops of Aba- 
rim, and the river bank presented one of the 
most unprejudiced scenes which it has ever been 
my lot to witness. The main body of the pil- 
grims had arrived, and a general undressing 
commenced. There were men of all sizes and 
seasons, from the tottering octogenarian, to the 
crawling bambino, who being immersed with 
its head back and its mouth open, filled and 
bubbled like a bottle: ladies of all ages and an- 
gles, colours and calibres, from the Caireen 
Copt, to the fair-skinned Russian. Of the men, 
some crept cautiously in, and reflected a mo- 
ment before they went under; others leaped 
spinning in like wheels, and returning to the 
land repeated again and again the same per- 
formance. Of the lovelier creatures, some 
bounced dauntless in, and holding fast between 
two men, were well ducked, and came smiling 
out again: others‘ went delicately,’ and standing 
ankle-deep in mud upon the brink, were baptiz- 
ed with basins full of the sacred stream, Nor was 
it enough that their bodies were consecrated— 
all their clothes were plunged, and they drank 
the unconscious element, not each out of his 
own hands, but out of those of a fellow-pilgrim, 
the two palms being joined together to form a 
cavity for the liquid; while bottles of every 
form and metal were filled for distant markets.” 

Northern Syria, and its capital, Damascus, 
have only been opened to Europeans within 
a few months; but the liberalizing exertions 
of Mohammed Ali, and his officers. will soon 
render Damascene fanaticism a mere remi- 
niscence. We, however, fear that their in- 
novations are too rapid and too violent ; 
Sheriff Bey, is, indeed a radical reformer :— 

“ A few nights before my arrival, the town 
had been illuminated, and a general ‘ fantasia’ 
held, in celebration of the peace concluded with 
the Sultan. Upon this occasion, the Christians 
paraded the streets in groups, and assembling 
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in front of all the most public resorts of the 
Turks, chaunted forth the praises of Ibrahim 
and made orations to his honour. For the 
first two days this passed without notice; but 
on the third, the Turks, exasperated beyond 
endurance, fell upon them and wounded seve- 
ral. Ahmet Bey, the vice-governor in the ab- 
sence of Sheriff Bey, came down upon the 
assailants with a detachment of Egyptian 
Arabs, and made a great many prisoners; fifty 
of whom he sent off to Acre, to work at the re- 
pairs,—a condemnation more severe than our 
hulks: the rest were treated with the bastinado. 
Sheriff is a great favourite with the Christians, 
in consequence of the protection and immuni- 
ties which they derive from him. He was at 
this time gone upon a progress to set in order 
the governments of the different districts; and 
it was said that had he been at Damascus during 
the disturbance, the fifty Turks who were 
transported to Acre would have lost their 
heads. Like Hotspur, this is his common 
morning’s amusement; and he gives due no- 
tice, that any Turk who oppresses a Christian 
may expect this fate. An English resident 
remarked to me, ‘ In short, sir, he is just the 
boy for the Christians; he takes off the Turks’ 
heads like artichokes.’ But the most valuable 
mark of favour shown to the Franks is, that their 
goods are not examined at the custom-house, 
and they are subject to no duties. During the 
Rhamazan, the Bey smokes his pipe and takes 
his coffee as usual, to the great scandal of all 
good Mussulmans; and when the Franks visit 
him, if they appear in the Turkish dress, he re- 
primands them; ‘ Why don’t you come to see 
me in your hats?—the Turks shall know that 
the times are changed.’ ” 

Antioch has been visited in modern times 
almost as rarely as Damascus. Though “ the 
queen of the East” has lost much of the 
glories that rendered it worthy of being de- 
dicated to Apollo, by Seleucus, and named 
“the eye of the Eastern Church” and “ the 
divine city” by Justinian, its beautiful situa- 
tion, and the luxuriant fertility of its envi- 
rons, still give it a claim to admiration. It 
is the residence of the English consul, Mr. 
George Dib, whose harmless eccentricities 
have proved very beneficial to our country- 
men in the East. His chief peculiarity, 
however, seems to be unbounded hospitality. 


The most remarkable institution in An- 
tioch, is a convent for cats, which Mr. Monro 
has described with great humour :— 


‘* Having left an introductory letter at the 
Roman Catholic convent for the superior, who 
was asleep, I visited an institution of a similar 
description for cats—except that celibacy and 
sexual separation form no part of their statutes, 
It was near to the former, and the fights and 
flirtations of this feline community were a 
scandal in the eyes of the good Franciscans, 
who were said to consider the cats most lax in 
their discipline. They had amounted to five 
hundred, but the plague in the previous year 
had reduced their number to two hundred. 
This order was endowed by some pious Mus- 
sulinan, and an old mosque with its court has 
been given up to their use. So liberal are the 
provisions of the endowment, that cats, whether 
of Mohammedan or Christian education, are 
equally entitled to admission: neither are the 
benefits confined to worn-out or broken-down 
cats; but any one who has a favourite cat, or a 
cat that steals cream, or any dying person wishing 
to provide for a cat, sends it to this hotel, where 
it is taken care of for life. Many of them were 
basking upon their grassy divan in the court 
when I visited them, others had gone out to 
promenade upon the house-tops; and, having 
deposited a small sum as ‘ backsheesh,’ I took 





my leave, highly gratified at having witnessed 
so wise, pious, and useful an appropriation of 
property. There is an extensive manufactory 
of cat-gut in the suburbs of the city.” 

Pious Mussulmans excuse their attach- 
ment to cats by countless anecdotes of Mo- 
hammed’s partiality to these animals. They 
relate, that his cat having once kittened in 
the sleeve of his robe, he cut off the sleeve 
rather than disturb her. He named one of 
his favourite companions, the one most fre- 
quently quoted as an authority in the great 
collection of traditions, Abu Horeira, that is, 
the Father of Cats; and he strictly forbade 
his followers to injure their feline domestics, 
Dogs, on the other hand, are an abomination, 
and travellers in the East, who know to their 
cost what a plague dogs are in every city, 
may easily excuse the hatred against them : 

“The prejudice against dogs, as unclean ani- 
mals, is not less extravagant among these 
people than their silly fondness for cats. If a 
dog touches a Mohammedan after he has wash- 
ed, he must wash again before he prays. In 
Egypt, there is a sect called ‘ Shaffi,’ who, if the 
shadow of a dog falls upon them, are obliged to 
wash ; and if a dog touches their garment, they 
cut out the piece.” 

Our traveller’s Tartar trip from Aleppo 
to Constantinople, was simply a hard gallop, 
in which the Briton beat the Tartar. Pass- 
ing through a country so rapidly, there was 
no opportunity for making any observations 
worthy of notice. The sublime aspect of 
Constantinople, from the Asiatic side, has 
been frequently deseribed, and the contrast 
produced by a nearer acquaintance ;_ still 
the few lines in which our author sums up 
the horrors of Pera deserve to be quoted. 

“In the steep streets of Pera all nature is 
offensive: from fairy visions you are roused to 
a dread of the plague, and shrink from every 
object around you, as if death were in its touch: 
yet, in spite of the nicest caution, you are 
hustled at each step by swaggering Turks, 
mangy dogs, squalid Jews, lying Greeks, lousy 
Arabs, cheating Franks, and women wandering 
in grave-clothes.” 

Mr. Monro says very little respecting the 
politics of the East ; but he manifestly is in- 
clined to regard the Pacha of Egypt as a 
more able and intelligent ruler than the 
Sultan. Mohammed Ali is, in truth, more 
despotic and unscrupulous than his former 
master; opposition to any of his projects is 
promptly punished by torture or death; and 
the certainty of his vengeance has proved 
more efficacious than the most eloquent de- 
scriptions of the advantages to be derived 
from the adoption of his projects. But he 
has the great advantage of a large share 
of popular support: the Turks in Syria and 
Egypt were insulting tyrants, who committed 
outrages from mere wantonness: Moham- 
med’s iron rule has destroyed the insolence 
of these oppressors, and, heavy as his yoke 
has proved, there is not a Syrian or Egyptian 
that would not cling to it rather than run a 
change of restoring the tyranny of the Os- 
manilis. 


Two Words on Lord Brougham’s Natural Theology. 

TuHE author labours to prove, that sensation 
is the only source of human knowledge; he 
has manifestly formed a much higher esti- 
mate of his powers than his readers will, most 
of whom will wonder how so weak a reasoner 
should have ventured to meddle with such a sub- 
ject. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


ENGLISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
A Visit to* Our Vittace.’ 


Ir one could roll back time, and restore things 
and persons as we please, who would not delight 
to visit Chaucer in his retirement at Woodstock 
or Donnington Castle, Milton at Chalfont, Cow. 
ley at Chertsey, or Cowper at Olney? I donot 
know a more interesting event amongst those of 
one’s daily life, than that of visiting a person of 
genius in that rural seclusion, which his deep 
devotion to natural beauty and contemplative 
pleasures has led him to adopt. It is there that 
you see the reality of his character. There is q 
noble simplicity about every person of the true 
stamp which distinguishes him in all situations, 
but which rests with a peculiar and familiar 
charm upon him in his country home. The 
man is in his element, and feels its strength. In 
the crowded scenes of city life your attention js 
diverted from one object to another; you get 
but brief and imperfect glimpses of many clever 
people, and those people, taught by woful ex- 
perience, must appear, more or less, in a casual 
interview, en masque. They have been repelled 
by assumption, disgusted by familiarity, deceived 
by professions and appearances, and become 
careful not to deliver themselves up to hasty 
impressions. In their country abodes the very 
same persons would appear as different as possi. 
ble. They would have everything about them 
that was congenial to their own spirits; the 
crowd of strange or idly-curious faces would be 
withdrawn ; and in the presence of the few sin- 
cere admirers, or tried friends, their hearts would 
testify their open gladness, and you could have 
all their genuine tastes, habits, and pursuits lying 
broadly before you. Yes, give me a quiet country 
Visit to a person of genius ; but when it isa lady, 
certainly the interest is the greater, or rather, is 
all our own. Our ancestors might have visited 
poets, philosophers, or statesmen in their retire- 
ments, but where were their literary ladies? 
Ay, where! Lady Jane Grey, as visited by 
Roger Ascham, at the old manor-house at Brad- 
gate, is but an exception,—one swallow, and no 
summer! Lady authors are a brilliant class, 
almost exclusively of this age,—the Montagus, 
Rowes, Chapones, Robinsons, and Smiths, were 
but their vernal forerunners ; and, not merely in 
literature, but in art and science, our ladies have 
come forth and assumed a proud position ; and, 
not only in our capital, but scattered throughout 
the country, each in her own peaceful retreat, 
live women who, in a former day, would have 
been the admiration and blessing of their owa 
circles, but now send their voices through the 
length and breadth of the land, and are the 
cherished favourites of the whole reading public, 
and the foster-mothers of pure tastes and high 
principles in thousands of young bright minds. 

These thoughts were running in my head as 
the London coach set me down at the George 
Inn, in the handsome and pleasant town of 
Reading. “ And here,” said I, “am I within 
three miles of Three-mile Cross,—of the house 
and land of Mary Russell Mitford. Yes, house 
and land,—for is not all this land hers? Hasshe 
not made all this part of the country her own— 
spite of what some scores of families resident in 
it may say to the contrary ; and spite of all the 
old parchments that they may, in confirmation 
of their claims, drag forth from cabinets, boxes, 
and bureaus? All is her own. She has planted 
her cross of discovery and possession upon it, and 
graven her name and title thereon, which shall 
be read by many a pilgrim, and admitted by 
many a generation. Yes, here am I within 
three miles of Our Village; and shall I not go 
up and see the Lady of the Land in the seat of 
her kingdom? Certainly, certainly; nothing 
less is possible ; for I am not, like Wordsworth, 
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afraid of visiting Yarrow, lest the ideal Yarrow 
should be expunged from my brain. I have a 
faith in the identity of both lady and land, and 
should know them both in a moment.” So, 
doffing my travelling array, and comforting my- 
self with the comforts that are so plentiful at the 
good inn of St. George, I set out in the proper 
direction. 

And what is this proper direction? Why, 
everybody knows the way to Three-mile Cross ; 
that is, all the readers of Miss Mitford, and that 
js the same thing. There needed no inquiries. 
I ascended that long-ascen:ling street which 
leads out of the town. I passed somewhere, 
without being aware of it, that then obscure, but 
now illustrious red house, inhabited by the great 
Stephen Lane. I was presently at the toll-bar, 
and the nursery-grounds; so now, Mitfordian 
readers, you all know where I was; you all see 
] was as right as could be; and I went soberly 
along that gently winding and pleasant road that 
might lead you to Basingstoke, but which I took 
good care led me no further than Three-mile 
Cross. And I soon recognized the sweet country 
that lies smiling all round Our Village ; that 
woodland, cheerful, old-fashioned, reposing 
country, full of commons, green lanes, hidden 
villages, and more hidden farms. It was one of 
the finest days of that most extraordinary autumn 
of last year. The sound of the sheep-bells came 
pleasantly from the pastures; here stood, by the 
poad-side, some quiet cottage with its dashing 
display of many-coloured dahlias and glowing 
balsams, and little orchard, all bowed down with 
rosy apples; here the eye ranged over wide, 
level fields cleared of their corn, and grazed by 
the most orderly herds of little black, or black 
and white Berkshire hogs; here, over hawthorn 
hedge and road-side copse, the wild clematis 
flung its beautiful tresses of foliage and its tufts 
of white down ; and all by the way-side hung 
such heavy and jetty clusters of blackberries, as 
scarcely ever were seen in another place and 
season. But heaven forgive me! I am actually 
describing Miss Mitford’s own country !—a work 
of most palpable supererogation. But one little 
incident let me tell, and then Iam at Three- 
mile Cross—or near it. I fell into conversation, 
as I often do with such personages, with a little 
girl about, perhaps, seven years of age. She had 
been to the field with her father’s dinner, and 
was trudging home with the empty satchel and 
platter. “ Well, my little girl, and how many 
brothers and sisters have you?” “ Four, five, 
six, I think, sir.” “ Four—five—six—what have 
you six?” “ No, sir, I think there be four; no 
there be’ent,—I think there be five; well, I 
don’t know how many there be, but there’s a 
smart many of us; and when father and mother 
and I's all there together, there’s a terrible smart 
many of us.” I think if we went ail through 
England we should discover almos¢ all the Ame- 
rican modes of speech that our writers have 
brought us across the Atlantic as curiosities, 
except such as Mrs. Butler’s last importations of 
such evident Yankee growth, as “ catawompurly 
chawed up”; for “I guess” and “TI reckon,” 
and, indeed, the greater part of Yankee slang 
terms, may be found “plenty as blackberries” 
inone part or other of our own country; the 
only difference seems to be, that in the United 
States people have met from all English coun- 
ties, and thrown our various singularities of 
speech into a united state too. 

My little girl was going across the lower green 
and to the workhouse,—places as familiar to my 
fancy as my own parish, and here lay the plea- 
sant green, with its little stream of water, its 
scattered furze-bushes, its flocks of geese; and 
there, at the farther side, stood the identical 
workhouse, and those other grey-looking tene- 
ments, known to all Miss Mitford’s readers. I 
bid the little girl good-bye, and now I come to 
the sweetest lanes branching off right and left 





under trees that met across them, and lo!— 
Three-mile Cross. 

Three-mile Cross and Our Village being most 
intimately intermingled in my mind, I don’t 
know whether the real was not somewhat below 
the ideal—whether Yarrow was not a little da- 
maged at first view ; for who could have seen all 
those fine young fellows and winsome damsels 
that were reared, lived, and flourished in Our 
Village—who could have seen their cricketings, 
and heard their histories, and sympathized in 
their troubles, and attended their weddings, and 
then have persuaded himself that they all so- 
journed in some score of cottages scattered up 
each side of the high-road ? But which is Miss 
Mitford’s? That, indeed, was the question I 
asked of two women who stood in the street. 
“Oh, sir, you have passed it; it is where that 
green bush hangs over the wall ;” and truly, so 
little different did the house of the queen appear 
to the rest of its neighbours, that I had passed it 
sure enough. But I knocked, and who came 
but Ben Kirby, and no other ! and who quickly 
presented herself but Mary Russell Mitford! the 
very person that every reader must suppose her 
to be, the sunny-spirited, cordial-hearted, frank, 
kind, unaffected, genuine English Lady. 

We had known each other before, though we 
had never seen each other, and we shook hands 
as old true friends should do; and, in the next 
moment, passed through that “nut-shell of a 
house,” her own true expression, into a perfect 
Paradise of flowers, and flowering fragrance. We 
passed along the garden into the conservatory, 
and found her father, Dr. Mitford, the worthy 
magistrate, and two accomplished ladies, her 
friends. 

Now, if any one should ask me to describe 
more particularly this place, what can I say, but 
that it is most graphically and most faithfully 
described by the writer herself? You have only 
to believe, with the most perfect faith, whatever 
she tells you of her house, establishment, and 
manner of life, and you have them all before 
your eyes. She may invent, feign, and adorn 
the persons and stories of her hamlet, though 
even that generally basing on facts, and always 
adhering to the truth of nature—but of herself 
and her domestic whereabouts, she speaks the 
simple reality. Has she not told you that her 
garden is her great delight? Well, there it is; 
a garden to gratify even Alcinous himself. Has 
she not told you that it is bounded at one end by 
the house, and there dignified by a bay-tree, 
simple enough to crown all the true poets that 
ever appeared, along one side by the range of 
building, in which is the conservatory, on the 
other by a long rustic shed, and overlooking the 
fields at the other end? And isit not exactly so? 
That, in summer, she and her honoured father 
live principally in the conservatory, and is it not 
so? And is it not a sweet summer abode, with that 
glowing, odorous, bee-haunted garden, all lying 
before it? And all those piles of choice gera- 
niums, blushing and bowing before it, and 
casting their spicy aroma over them, as that 
best and truest of daughters sits at table with her 
father, and reads to him some pleasant vo- 
lume? Yes, I have heard some wicked young 
damsel say, in the pride of her beauty, and the 
merry waywardness of an admired wit, “ What a 
deal Miss Mitford talks of her geraniums; and I 
dare say, if one knew, it is all a mere flourish of 
the pen.” Well, go there, my saucy maiden, and 
first look on all those noble plants that, in the 
glory of their bloom, and the pride of their an- 
cestry, form the grand pile before the conserva- 
tory. Mark well their number—their splendour 
—their rarity—their genuine claims to rank and 
title—and then cast those pretty eyes on num- 
bers of others standing about; and when you 
have confessed that, in truth, they are a gorgeous 
company, let me lead you forward into the 
second garden, and show you others by dozens, 





and scores, and hundreds; seedlings, cuttings, 
first flowers, new varieties, by whole colonies, 
and in all ages and degrees, coming up towards 
honours and station ; and then, as you come back, 
humbled and admiring, beware of your steps. 
Take heed lest your sweeping silks whisk off 
some precious blossom, for over every path hang 
blossoms and bushes of starry beauty—roses, 
tuberoses, lilies, camellias—all fair flowers from 
all fair regions. See, there lies Dash at the door 
of the conservatory; poor May-flower is dead, 
you know, and Dash has succeeded to her 
honours, and Dash, as you may recollect in 
* Belford Regis,’ is a great admirer of flowers ; but 
there he lies, and wags his tail, but not a foot 
will he venture into this charmed wilderness of 
sweets ; it is as much as his tail itself is worth, 
for Ben Kirby’s admired Triptolemus, the gar- 
dener, occasionally shows his head over the far- 
ther garden-wall. Yes, I tell you, it is just the 
sort of place in which you would expect to find 
Cowley sauntering and musing, or Cowper tying 
up some drooping amaryllis, and all the while 
thinking of some humorous string of verses, 
Tithing Time, or John Gilpin, some inimitable 
letter to a friend, or constructing a passage for 
his larger poems, full of the soundest sense, and 
the profoundest piety. 

The whole generation of poets and lovers of 
poetry delight to talk of living in a cottage, and 
enjoying cottage life in its simplicity and ease ; 
caring not for splendour, yet cherishing an unex- 
pensive elegance, and adorning their rural lodge 
with marks of mind— 

Some cottage-home, from towns and toils remote, 

Where love and lore alternate hours employ, 

To snatch from heaven ancipated joy ; 
yet how few ever do more than talk of it! It is 
only minds like that of Miss Mitford that dare to 
act up to the intuitions of their own good sense, 
who really carry their poctical feeling into prac- 
tice, and reap the benefit of it. A lady by birth, 
education, and station, she has seen some ups 
and downs in life; she has known that “ riches 
make themselves wings, and fly away ;” and she 
has wisely determined to put herself as much as 
possible out of their power—out of the reach of 
their privation, to disencumber herself of the 
burden of a great house and great establishment, 
and yet to retain in her grasp the comforts and 
indispensable adjuncts of polished life. And 
verily she has had her reward, Throughout the 
wide circle of her acquaintance, and it is a wide 
circle, for, owing to the pleasantness of the coun- 
try, its proximity to the capital, and other 
causes, those Berkshire and Hampshire wood- 
lands are as full of gentry as they are of birds; 
and all through that great and superior circle 
who is so honoured and esteemed as she is? All 
through that sea of woods, what fine old halls, 
manors, Villas, and lonely dwellings of different 
descriptions are scattered, standing in their own 
Paradises of gardens, shrubberies, lawns, and ver- 
durous walks, and filled with happy and refined 
families—high-minded men in the prime of their 
years, men who have seen the world, yet only 
the better love their own English homes, with 
their handsome wives and fairy children, for here 
Miss Mitford has sketched but the simple truth, 
and amongst all these, who does not love and 
admire her? It really does one good to witness 
the enthusiasm with which these, her neighbours, 
speak of her, and it tells most honourably for her 
and them. 

Into everything that she pretends to speak of, 
Miss Mitford carries the integrity of her own 
heart and mind. She talks of cricket, and she 
loves it; of archery, and the very day after my 
arrival, I accompanied her to a private archery 
meeting at the house of one of her friends about 
seven miles distant, and when there, she re- 
quested our host to show me his cottage-allotment 
—the same excellent Mr. Howard, and the same 
cottage-allotment mentioned in * Belford Regis,’ 
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for everything which concerns the happiness of 
her humble neighbours, concerns her ; and, that 
she is felt to be their friend, was sufficiently ob- 
vious wherever we went. As we drove along 
those umbrageous lanes, over that high common, 
where, as she has told us, an immense ocean of 
woodlands lies in view—a scene similar to that 
seen from Richmond Hill, as we crossed the 
sweet “ pastoral Loddon,” or stayed her poney- 
phaeton to admire some goodly house, or pictu- 
Yesque parsonage, every rustic face we met 
brightened into smiles, and for every one she had 
a counter smile, or a kind passing word. Every 
thing you see of her only shows how truly she 
has spread the vitality of her heart over her 
pages; everything you see of the country, with 
what accuracy she sketches. In reading her 
books you are delighted with her perfect know- 
ledge of everything she mentions, be they plants, 
insects, birds, wild creatures, appearances of the 
seasons, whatever gives life and feature to the 
country, and more especially the rustic people, 
and all their habits and feelings; for, to country 
readers, these things are as essential in a volume, 
as the truth of city costume and city life are to 
citizens, and nothing can be more ludicrous than 
is, to them, that jumble of incongruous matters, 
flowers of all seasons compelled into one, habits 
and habitations given to creatures which God 
never gave them, and such liberties as we some- 
times see taken with Dame Nature by those 
who pretend to her acquaintance, yet rarely 
deign to pay her a passing visit. 

But, let us speak a little more determinately 
of the writings of Miss Mitford. It may seem 
late in the day to talk of pointing out the distin- 
guishing excellencies of the productions of so 
popular an author; yet, when we everyday hear 
her described as “ a most amusing writer,” it cer- 
tainly seems necessary to add, that she is some- 


thing more than amusing. Of those obvious and 
everywhere conspicuous qualities of her country 


stories (for of her poetical and dramatic writings 
I am not purposing here to speak), the plea- 
santness of her little histories, the knowledge of 
her subject, and of human nature, the cheerful 
tone, and good-humoured piquancy of her style, 
I shall say nothing; there is another point of 
view in which the value of her writings requires 
to be shown. The utility of a thing must be 
measured by its adaptation to our existing needs; 
and what is one of the greatest existing needs of 
English society at the present moment? Un- 
questionably that the labouring classes should be 
brought more within the sympathies of the 
middle and higher ones; and particularly that 
our landed gentry should become more attached 
to their country residences—that they should 
find stronger inducements for abiding there—and 
that they should feel a more lively interest in 
the rural population. 

Everything has, for some years, in this coun- 
try, had a directly contrary tendency. A variety 
of causes have tended to break down the ancient 
English sympathies between the comfortable 
classes and the poor, and especially between the 
lords of the soil and its humble inhabitants. The 
labouring class, as a class, has been too much re- 
garded as a useful instrument by the manufac- 
turing capitalists ; and, by the landed proprie- 
tors, it has been overlooked, and, in a manner, 
forgotten. Unfortunately, as the salutary pre- 
sence of the landed gentry was more and more 
withdrawn from their respective rural districts by 
the fascinations of the capital and of foreign 
travel, the peasantry were struggling under the 
heaviest pressure of depreciated labour, and, 
therefore, the more vitally needed the counte- 
nance and assistance that their superiors might 
have extended. Some of the most prominent 

ratural consequences were a wide-spread pauper- 
ism, with its attendant accumulation of igno- 
rance and crime, a reckless and indignant spirit 
amongst the rural population. The means 





adopted for a time to counteract these evils, 
were, at least, unfortunate, and tended to place 
the poor at astill greater distance from the other 
classes of the community. The effect-of all this 
is now deeply felt, anda remedial spirit of more 
Christian tone is strongly operating. It is felt 
that our former experiments were made too 
much in the selfish deceit of removing from us 
an incumbrance, and that there is demanded of 
us, as men and christians, 2 more brotherly in- 
tention in our plans of popular amelioration. 
Hence the Allotment System—hence the La- 
bourer’s Friend Society in the country—and 
hence Provident and Visiting Societies in towns ; 
means and institutions by which it is hoped the 
real condition of the poor may be brought under 
the attention of their wealthier neighbours; a 
better acquaintance—a more kindredand healthy 
tone cultivated between them ; and, through it, 
all possible means of promoting their interests 
and enlightenment, as members of one great 
family, may be suggested and put in motion. 

Now, everything which tends to strengthen a 
spirit like this—everything, in fact, which tends 
to fill up the wide chasm which has become ap- 
parent between the labouring classes of our coun- 
trymen and all above them, is invaluable, whe- 
ther in personal exertion, or written advocacy ; 
and it is in this point of view that Miss Mitford’s 
rural writings strike me as beyond all praise. 
Where, indeed, arethereany so likely to facilitate 
this desirable end? In the first place, she puts 
all her readers in good-humour with her: she 
wins our confidence and good-will; and, without 
attempting to argue a single point with us, makes 
us sensible of all that is necessary. If we could 
suppose the members of the working class read- 
ing her volumes (and many of them do through 
artizans’ libraries), nothing could be more flat- 
tering to them than the light in which she places 
them, and the interest she evincesin them. But, 
if country life is to be recommended to the 
higher classes, how more delightfully than by her 
description of it ? There is no writer, that I am 
aware of, who has displayed the same interest in 
mere villagers, servants, mechanics, gardeners, 
painters, joiners, barbers, &c. as she has; no 
one that has placed them in so attractive a 
light. Many, indeed, are ready to say in too 
attractive a light; and, as a general charge, it 
may be admitted. Miss Mitford lives in a 
favoured region, one in which all * the evils and 
oppressions that are done under the sun” upon 
the poor, though fierce competition and manu- 
facturing avidity are but little known; where 
the people live in somewhat of a primitive state, 
each, if not under his own vine and his own fig- 
tree, yet under his own cottage-roof, and under 
the trees of his own garden, and amongst a resi- 
dent gentry of an enlightened and benevolent 
character. But this very admission shows what is 
needed for England generally. Miss Mitford 
has drawn things as she finds them, and her beau- 
tiful and consolitary sketches prove to us what a 
degree of happiness might be enjoyed in this 
country if the same causes were permitted to 
operate all through it. If the wealthy classes 
would live more amongst their natural neigh- 
bours and dependents, and spread amongst them 
the benefit of their employment—of’ their 
sympathy, and countenance. None can read 
her sketches without feeling what an interesting 
race the British peasantry are, or might be, if they 
were well treated; what treasures of human in- 
terest—what funds of virtue, self-devotion, high 
principle, and strong attachment, both to each 
other, and to those who prove themselves their 
friends and benefactors, lie in them. 

So far as writing can do it, Miss Mitford's 
must have operated most beneficially in effecting 
so desirable a change in public feeling—a change 
from indifference and silent hauteur, to English 
generosity and Christian kindliness. Her writ- 
ings have had this direct, though not avowed 





aim, to generate a disposition to see the rural 
population in a more: favourable light, and to 
give them credit for more virtue and affection 
than we had done ; and, taking into consideration 
the wide circulation that they have obtained, we 
must estimate our obligations at no trivial 
amount. But, indeed, it is one of the chief fea. 
tures of her compositions, to draw out the best 
qualities of all people that she comes near. There 
are some persons whose amiability is so magnetic, 
that wherever they go, they immediately excite 
attachments, and bring forward virtues in al] 
that approach them ; such seems to be her pro. 
perty. She delights to elevate and honour oy 
common nature ; to describe generous emotions, 
loving spirits, and noble instances of self-sacri. 
fice in the ordinary walks of life, and amid the 
contagious tendencies of trading gain. 

In none of her works has she done this more 
strikingly than in her recent one, ‘ Belford Re. 
gis,’ and I am therefore glad to see that in this, 
without departing from her peculiar field of ac. 
tion, she has taken higher ground, a wider scope 
of design, a greater unity of purpose, and there. 
fore produced a more powerful interest. She has 
put forth more of that strength, which, as a dra- 
matist, she was known to possess; more tragic 
interest, as in the story of the French Emigré; 
deeper pathos, as in * Hester, and a more sus- 
tained developement of life and character in 
‘Nat Kinlay.’ She has given us incident, plot, 
and glimpses of strong conflicting influences 
ambition, pride, envy, passion, and affection, in 
*The Will,’ so touched as to demonstrate how 
they might have been worked out on a larger 
scale with pre-eminent effect ; and these quali. 
ties, combined with the greater earnestness of 
style in which they are displayed, not only mark 
this as her best and most deeply interesting 
work, but evidence that, under the guidance of 
an extended experience, she is advancing to deal 
with the strongest elements of fiction in a more 
expanded form. 

One of the greatest singularities of her 
writings, is, that she has walked only on the 
bright side of existence ; her pictures have been 
as it were, all sunshine, and the only marvel was, 
that she could produce so much effect with no 
deeper shades than a temporary cross in a love 
affair, or a death that could leave only the mild- 
est regrets; but the time is evidently coming 
when we may expect from her some great story 
of English life. ‘The materials for it lie thickly 
about her—they only want combining with her 
usual skill, and animating with the more adven- 
turous spirit that breathes in ‘ Belford Regis.’ I 
see such a story coming in its due course ;—in 
its darkest extreme it will not fear to tread the 
stern descents of guilt, and of such passions as 
agitate strong men, not merely in their personal 
contests, but in those greater national ones, in 
which honour, hope, ambition, are pitched to their 
utmost powers; and in its other, shall descend 
as thrillingly into the heart’s deepest regions of 
pathos and sorrowful affection ; while all the in- 
termediate spaces are filled with the beautiful 
figures of English youths and maidens; the 
stately life of the old English Hall, with its 
fervid inmates, and occasional guests, country 
gentlemen, magistrates, officers, clergy, senators, 
and men of literary renown ; and here, the cot 
tage, and the field, and the wood-side, shall be 
seen with their simple groups; and here the 
village bells shall be ringing for wedding or fes- 
tival. 

I say I have a vision of such things, but I 
must stop—paper, time, everything has its limits. 
I have said nothing of all the poetry we talked 
of during this pleasant visit ; the opinions of 
men and books compared, and the satisfaction 
derived from finding how nearly persons living 
far apart, but under similar circumstances, arrive 
at the same conclusions, notwithstanding all the 
cryings up, or cryings down of critics and cote- 
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ries; but I must actually say good-bye to Miss 
itford, to Three-mile Cross, and especially to 
Belford Regis, that real town— 

Veiled in a rosy cloud of fresh romance. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

We have looked into the remainder of the 

month’s magazines; indeed, it has become im- 

ible to do more, from the increase of their 
number. The New Monthly is particularly lively ; 
it announces the return of Campbell to its co- 
jumns, in a series of * Letters from the South,’ 
(the fruits of his late wanderings,) and gives us a 
new poem by Lord Byron—the chief value of 
which, we must confess, lies in the name. But 
among its other articles, are an eloquent paper 
by Miss Landon, upon the genius and writings of 
Mrs. Hemans, some sweet verses by N. P. Willis 
—and, best of all, a continuation of the ‘ Little 
Pedlington Journals,’ which is full of humour of 
the best quality. As regards the Metropolitan, 
our notice of one number would last for the half- 
year at least, so uniform is this magazine in the 
tone and merit of its articles. The Monthly Re- 
pository is not so strong as we have seen it. The 
Court Magazine is rather dramatic this month, 
with its personal recollections of Mathews, and 
its paper on Miss Kelly; the number is, on 
the whole, a good one. Of the other periodicals, 
which are more exclusive in choice of subject 
than the above, we have little to say, save that 
the United Service Journal is yet more interest- 
ing in its contents than usual; and that the 
Constitutional Magazine, of which the first num- 
ber is before us, has hit upon an excellent idea, 
in giving, with a list of books newly published, 
an enumeration of the reviews in which each 
several publication has been noticed. 

We fear that the present year will prove to 
have been a singularly fatal one to science and 
art: within the last fortnight we have lost Mr. 
lemon, of the State Paper Office, to whom his- 
torical literature in this country is not slightly 
indebted. it is not many days, too, since we 
received the tidings of the death of Professor 
Burnett, of KXing’s College, whose last botanical 
work we had ¢o lately occasion to bring before 
our readers ;—and, on ‘Tuesday last, Mr. Charles 
Wild’s long illness closed in death. The lovers 
of at will long regret this gentleman, for his ex- 
quisite architectural drawings; for ourselves, we 
think more of the friend than the artist. It 
was our good fortune to have known Mr. Wild, 
personally and intimately, for more than a 
quarter of a century; to have seen him in all 
the relations of life, and to have found him un- 
equalled, whether as friend, son, brother, hus- 
band or father; and thus suddenly and painfully 
called on, we dare not trust our feelings to do 
more than simply record his death. Such of 
our readers as have been in the habit of visit- 
ing the Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, will long remember the skill, 
the beauty, and the laborious accuracy of his 
pencil. Mr. Wild was for many years Secretary 
of the above-mentioned Society, but eventually 
resigned his office when his sight failed him. 
Since the foregoing was written, we have to add to 
our list the name of Mr. M. T. Sadler, known in 
the literary world by a few political works of some 
merit. We have also received news, from the 
Continent, of the death of two of its celebrated 
men: the one is the French novelist, Pigault le 

n, who, we suspect, has somewhat outlived his 
fame; the other, (his loss concerns us more 
nearly) Professor Reuvens, of Leyden, well 
hown to our travellers and men of science for 
his researches into the antiquities of Egypt. He 

recently visited England, for the purpose of 
attending the sale of Mr. Salt’s collection, and 
died of apoplexy on board the steamer which 
Was conveying him home. 





Our readers will be glad to hear, in addition 
to our notice of last week, that a letter has been 
received by a friend, from Captain Chesney 
himself, dated as late as the 4th of June, 
containing most encouraging news. “ We have 
the Tigris at work,” he says,“ and the Pacha is 
now affording, in every way, all the assistance 
we require, so that a few days will see me ar- 
rived at Bir.” 

Within the last ten days we had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the interior of that Pene- 
lope’s web of a building—Buckingham Palace. 
It is something quite extraordinary of its kind, 
and, we are bold to say, unrivalled by Versailles, 
or the Tuileries, or the far-famed new buildings 
at Munich: as we passed on through one low 
room and dark passage afier another, we could 
not help wondering what our foreign friends will 
think of this marvel of modern London. Se- 
riously, we do not believe that so much trampery 
decoration, bad contrivance, and gratuitous waste 
of money, were ever packed together in so limited 
aspace. The hall isso dark that it must be arti- 
ficially lighted even in the daytime, and so low 
as to excuse, in some measure, the profusion of 
dwarf columns, which keep the roof up; the state 
apartments up stairs are decorated in a new style 
of architecture, which we beg leave to call the 
confectionary, with pillars the very picture of 
raspberry ices, and ceilings“ pedigreed over” (to 
borrow a Scotch word) with filagree work, much 
after the style of those piéces de resistance which 
are to be seen in the centre of dinner-tables on 
state occasions. On the whole, the best account 
of this building we have met with, was conveyed 
in a few passing words which we caught up from 
one of our neighbours: * Dear me,” (the scene 
of his remark being the throne room,) “ this is 
not half as gay asthe great room at the Crown!” 
We have also visited the Colosseum in its even- 
ing dress, much to our own amusement, though 
we rather suspect that the unrestrained mixture 
of company of every class, (so rare a sight in 
England,) had as much to do with our entertain- 
ment as the “ [Illuminated terraces in the open 
air,” or the “ Gigantic statue of the gladiator with 
a revolving light in his hand,” or the * Eleusinian 
mysteries,” to say nothing of the “ Indian supper- 
room,” and the “Glittering halls of the Water 
Queen.” The most that could be done in so 
confined a space has been done, and the result is 
a sort of in-doors Vauxhall. The Swiss scenery 
gains much by its illumination; we should say, 
too, that the room decorated with looking- 
glass, is twice as pretty and clegant as anything 
in the Pimlico palace. Of the Hungarian singers, 
and the ventriloquism, and “ Miss Rosina Collins, 
the infant violinist,” we had beiter say nothing. 

The number of Exhibitions seems, of the two, 
to increase rather than diminish as the close of 
the season approaches. Mr. Daniell has opened 
a panorama of * The Capture and Taming of Wild 
Elephants in Ceylon,’ at the exhibition-rooms 
of the Water-Colour Society, which is about as 
interesting in subject, and as feeble in execution, 
as anything we ever saw. The manner in which 
elephants are captured—namely, by surrounding 
the herd with fires, and daily narrowing the circle, 
till at length they are fairly frightened into the 
enclosed pen provided for their reception, is well 
known toour readers: here they will see it sketch- 
ed with infinite spirit, with some hundreds of 
native figures introduced, and the scenery of 
Ceylon, which is at once picturesque and strange, 
from the (to us) unfamiliar forms of its vegetation. 
Mr. Daniell’s colouring, however, is sadly slight 
and muddy; and we are sorry to see a work, 
which might have been first-rate, failing so entirely 
in one of the principal requisites of a panorama. 
We were lured as far as the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens, the other day, to look at the Great 
American Aloe, which, we may warn our readers, 
will not be out for the next month; and on 


Wednesday evening set out to attend Mr. Lanza’s 





concert at the Hanover-square Rooms, with 
equally bad suecess—there being nothing of the 
kind !~These things should not be. 

We may increase our catalogue of novelties 
in literature, by mentioning that a * History of 
the Conquest of Florida,’ by Mr. Theodore 
Irving, written under the inspection of his uncle, 
Mr. Washington Irving, and a * History of Bri- 
tish India, from the war with the Mahrattas in 
1805 to the renewal of the Company's charter 
in 1835,’ by Mr. Edward Thornton, are in pre- 
paration. Mrs. Trollope’s new novel is also an- 
nounced as about “to be published immediately.” 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 21.—A paper, by J. Disney, Esq., F.H.S., 
was read,* On the Preservation of the Golden 
Harvey Apple,’ a variety so well known for its ex- 
cellence and general utility, that a really good 
plan for prolonging the period of its maturity 
was a desideratum. At the meeting in the So- 
ciety’s garden on the 4th inst., a proof was given 
of the efficacy of the means employed by speci- 
mens of the fruit being exhibited in such perfec. 
tion as to induce the judges to award a medal 
to Mr. Disney*s gardener. 

It was announced, that the gold medal, an- 
nually about to be given by Lord Grey of Groby, 
for the finest orchideous plants exhibited, had 
been adjudged for the year terminating on the 
Ist inst.,to Mr. James Bruce, gardener to Boyd 
Miller, Esq., of Mitcham, for an extremely fine 
plant of Oncidium ciliatum, with forty-four 
flowers in its panicle, which was shown at the 
meeting on the 4th of November, 1834. 

Notice was given that, in consequence of some 
requisite repairs which would be in progress, no 
meeting of the Society would take place on the 
18th of August. 

Eight gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
society. 





THEATRICALS 


KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening, LA GAZZA LADRA; and LA SOMNAMBULE, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

On Monday, (for the Benefit of Mons. LAURENT,) Rossini’s 
Opera Buffa, compressed into one act, IL BARBIERE DI 
SIVIGLIA—the principal Characters by Malle. Grisi, Signors 
Rubini, Tamburini, Galli, Salabert, and De Angeli, and Mad. 
Castelli. After which, the principal Scene from Gnecco’s 
Opera Bufla, LA PROVA D’UN OPERA SERIA—the priu- 
cipal Characters by Mdlie. Grisi, Signors Ivanoff, Lablache, 
and Madame Castelli; concluding with the Ballet of LA 
SONNAMBULA. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE 

Tus theatre has been closed for a fortnight, 
to give time, as it was stated, for the production 
of two new pieces on Monday next. The truth, 
of course, is, that the management was tired of 
its nightly losses. Wedo not wonder at its being 
tired of them, neither do we wonder at the losses 
themselves. People have not gone to the English 
Opera House because there has been of late 
nothing whatever to attract them; and there 
has been nothing to attract them, because the 
necessary steps have not been taken to procure 
it. All officers are “ gallant,” all lawyers are 
“learned,” and all managers are “spirited and 
liberal” ex officio; and yet some officers have 
been known to duck their heads when the balls 
came thickly—some very large wigs have covered 
some very thick sculls—and some managers in- 
stinctively button up their pockets whenever 
the name of any dramatic writer, whose reputa- 
tion justifies him in asking anything like a fair 
remuneration for his labours, is mentioned. If 
this be not true, how is it that, during all the 
time in which the two major summer theatres 
have been open, we have heard nothing of the 
names of those authors who, in former times, 
have most contributed to the popularity of those 
theatres? Why is it that Mr. Poole, Mr. Jer- 
rold, Mr, Peake, Mr. Planché, and others, are 
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giving themselves to pursuits unconnected with 
the theatres, but that they cannot obtain any 
terms for dramatic works except such as they 
would justly consider themselves degraded in 
accepting? But the managers will tell you, 
“the houses are so bad that we can’t afford 
to pay high prices to authors.” The obvious 
answer to this is, “ the houses will never be better 
until you do; and therefore, unless you can 
open your eyes to this fact, you had better button 
up your doors and your pockets together.” It 
is, however, more than absurd for managers to 
expect people to believe them, when they say 
they can’t afford to pay for the best talent in 
the market. If they say they won't, one can 
understand them ; and the answer, in that case, 
is, “ then pay for your folly ; for, for one or the 
other, you must pay.” It is reported that Mr. 
Arnold has lost four thousand pounds in the 
present season: if so, we feel for him as a man, 
but not asa manager; because, having obtained 
his licence upon the grounds of encouraging and 
supporting English Dramatic Composers, he has 
publicly announced that he will never pay an 
English composer any sum of money whatever, 
for any work he may produce. And why won't he 
pay an English composer? because he “can’t 
afford it,” we suppose. Not afford it!—why one 
fourth of the money, which is stated to have 
been dribbled away in nightly losses of perhaps 
thirty, forty, or fifty pounds, would have sufficed 
to pay some two authors of acknowledged com- 
petence two hundred pounds each, for two new 
operas, and have left three hundred pounds each 
to be offered to Messrs. Bishop and Barnett to 
compose them; and if this had been done, not 
only would the other three-fourths have heen 
saved, but, in all probability, there would have 
been a profit on the season up to the present 
time ; and we should never have heard of the 
abrupt closing of the theatre, and all its conse- 
quent train of misery to many deserving indi- 
viduals who depended upon it for their support. 








MISCELLANEA 


Mr. George Rennie’s Report on Hydraulics.— 
(To the Editor of the Athenaum.)—Sirx,—Your last 
number contains extracts from the letter of a corres- 
pondent, commenting with severity upon the first part 
of my report on Hydraulics to the British Association, 
and which demands areply from me. Your correspon- 
dent states, that he had “ collated this report with the 
article ‘ Hydrodynamics,’ in the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia, known to have been contributed by Dr. Brew- 
ster, the editor, and published thirty years ago, and 
finds the report, in so far as itis not a literal transcript, 
as four-fifths of it is, to be an injudicious abridgment,” 
&c. and ‘ that neither Sir David Brewster nor his En- 
cyclopedia is noticed.” 

Having subscribed to Sir D. Brewster’s Encyclo- 
pedia from a very early period, | have not failed to 
notice the many very able articles it contains, in all 
branches of science, but particularly the article Hydro- 
dynamics, which I have studied and consulted both 
with pleasure and profit ; idering it, as it undoub 
edly is, the best and most copious treatise we have on 
the subject. But I was not aware, until announced by 
your correspondent, that its author was Sir D. Brewster. 

To the charge of having adopted both the sentiments 
and words of its highly-gifted author, | have not only 
acknowledged it in page 160 of the first part of my re- 

rt, but have mentioned his name in page 453, 454, 
in my last report, just published ; and if 1 had known 
him to have been the author of the article‘ Hydrodyna- 
mics’ in his Encyclopedia, I should have made it a 
point to have mentioned him in my summary of illus- 
trious English names, who have contributed their 
labours to the advancement of the science. 

My report purposes to be a brief and imperfect sum- 
mary of the progress of Hydraulic science, up to the 
present time, and whether good or bad remains for 
others to decide ; but your correspondent ought to re- 
collect, that the same sources of information were 
equally open to me as to his friend, and if he will take 
the trouble to collate the article ‘ Hydrodynamics,’ in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, with those sources, he 
will find not only ideas, but whole passages, in some in- 
stances twenty lines, diterally transcribed from Bos- 
sut, Montuclu, Dubuat, &c. without any acknowledg- 
ment, and also that the major part of that article isa 
compilation from the works of foreign writers. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Georce Renyie. 

{We publish Mr. Rennie’s letter, though it does not 

appear to us to relieve him, in the slightest degree, 








from the charge preferred by our correspondent. Nor 
can we understand why, had he known that Sir D. 
Brewster was the writer, he should have mentioned 
him in his summary of illustrious English names 
who have contributed their labours to the advance- 
ment of the science, if, as he says, the major part of 
the article is a compilation from the works of foreign 
writers.] 

The Duke of Treviso.—We are indebted to a 
correspondent for the following anecdote, which, 
at the present moment, cannot fail to be read 
with interest.—After the battle of Talavera, the 
Duke of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
being under the necessity of withdrawing his 
army from that place, to meet acorps of French 
advancing on his left, was obliged to resign his 
hospitals to the protection of a Spanish force. 
The very morning of Sir Arthur’s departure, 
the Spanish General informed the English 
Commandant, that the French corps, which had 
been defeated a few days before, had rallied, and 
was now in full march towards Talavera. In 
consequence, it became necessary to clear the 
towns; all such of the ‘sick and wounded who 
had the power to march were removed across 
the Tagus, a number of military and medical 
officers being left with those who were unable to 
depart. On entering Talavera, Marshal Mor- 
tier, Duke of Treviso, then commanding that 
corps, immediately sent for the senior medical 
officer, and told him he wished to visit the dif- 
ferent buildings in which the British sick and 
wounded were placed. The Marshal, in this 
inspection, entered familiarly into conversation 
with the poor sufferers, assuring them, that 
as the fortune of war had placed them in his 
hands, he would endeavour to make their cap- 
tivity and sufferings as little painful as his 
means would possibly allow. He likewise 
cheeringly exhorted them to bear their misfor- 
tunes with patience, intimating that they then 
might calculate upon being speedily exchanged. 
The Marshal desired Mr. Macdowal, the senior 
medical officer, to make him a daily report of 
the state of his patients, courteously adding, he 
should be glad to receive it at the hour of five, 
when he would be always happy to see him at 
dinner, because he would be certain then to 
have an opportunity of suggesting any measures 
calculated to promote the welfare of the sick. 
His first proclamation, inviting the country 
people to bring provisions to the town, an- 
nounced that they would be paid for everything 
in ready money; he also gave directions that 
the English hospitals were to be supplied before 
the French. Mr. Macdowal informed the writer 
of this article, that the Marshal expressed him- 
self in these words :—* Although I have no au- 
thority to command the military chest, I am 
master of my own purse ; and, therefore, I pre- 
sent you with this sum (amounting to four or 
five hundred napoleons, I do not well remember 
which). This I beg you will lay out in the way 
you judge most profitable for your people; the 
amount I may, perhaps, recover ultimately from 
your government, but if not, I shall feel plea- 
sure in recollecting the way in which it was ex- 
pended.”” These words made a strong impres- 
sion on my mind, and I feel it a duty due to the 
memory of that gallant officer to make them 
known to the public. The Marshal spoke Eng- 
lish fluently, and this accounts for his addressing 
himself so handsomely as he did to our poor 
wounded soldiers; his sympathy for their suffer- 
ings was really magnanimous, and proves how 
much the brave are ever honoured by the brave. 

Northern Expedition.—M. Gaymard, surgeon 
and naturalist to the expedition sent by the 
French government to discover the fate of the 
Lilloise and her crew, commanded by M. Jules 
de Blosseville, has sent word to his employers 
that the information collected in Iceland leaves 
but little hope of attaining the object of the ex- 
pedition. Besides what he retains on board, M. 
Gaymard hopes to send forward to the Jardin 





des Plantes numerous treasures in natural his. 
tory. He also makes daily meteorological obser. 
vations, and has ascertained that a period of yn. 
usually cold weather occurred in Iceland at the 
time that the United States suffered from a re. 
markably low temperature. 


Tea Plant.—The journal of the Asiatic So. 
ciety of Bengal, for January last, announces the 
interesting fact, that the tea shrub is indigenous 
in Upper Assam, through an extent of country 
of one month’s march within the honourable 
company’s territories. This discovery has been 
made by Captain Jenkins and Lieut. Charlton, 
who have sent specimens of the fruit and leaves 
to Calcutta. The portion of Upper Assam 
that produces the genuine tea shrub, borders 
on the Chinese frontier province of Yunnan, 
where the shrub has long been cultivated for 
the sake of its leaf. It is in contemplation to 
send some scientific gentleman into Upper 
Assam te collect such botanical and geological 
information as may be necessary to the adop- 
tion of ulterior measures for the cultivation of 
the tea plant of that country. 


Silk.—The gathering of the silk is concluded 
throughout the department of the Bouches du 
Rhone, and the spinning mills are in full activity. 
It has been generally very productive, and the 
prices of the cocoons very good, being at the 
rate of from 32 to 33 sous a pound, or 160fr, 
the quintal of 40 kilogrammes eight hecto- 
grammes. The quantity gathered is estimated 
at 7000 quintals, which will give to the de- 
partment a return of 1,200,000fr. These 7000 
quintals will produce 650 quintals of yarn, yield- 
ing a gross return of 1,430,000fr. leaving a pro- 
fit of about 200,000fr. for the spinners. This 
branch of trade is annually increasing; nume- 
rous plantations of mulberry-trees are being 
made, and will shortly form the principal source 
of wealth of this department. The appearance 
of the vines and olive trees is very fine.—Paris 
Advertiser. 

The Urus, or Auroch.—In digging for peat in 
the commune of Auxy le Chateau, in the Pas 
de Calais, there have been found some petri- 
fied horns of the urus, or auroch, an animal of 
the same species as the bull in its savage state, 
but which has long disappeared from this 
country. Two of the horns have been deposited 
in the museum of Arras.—ZJbid. 


List of New Books.—The Fudges in England, by 
Thomas Brown, the younger, fc. 8s.—Greece and the 
Levant, or Diary of a Summer's Excursion, in 18H, 
by the Rev. R. Burgess, B.D. 2 vols. fc. 14s.— 
Brougham’s Discourses on Natural Theology, 3rd edit. 
cr. 8vo. 8s.—Sir Arthur Wilmot, 2 vols. post Svo. 2ls. 
—The Songs of England and Scotland, Vol. II. fc. 5s. 
—Observations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of — 
ture, by the Rev. J. Fry, B.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Li 
Arthur’s History of England, 2 vols. 18mo. 6s.—Bar- 
row’s Excursion in the North of Europe, 2nd edit. 
post Svo. 12s.—Jopling’s Isometrical Perspective, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 5s.—Sentiment not Principle; or an Old 
Man’s Legacy, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—Reports of the 
Portuguese Commission and Financial Agent, 8v0, 
2s. 6d.—Nala and Damayanti, and other Poems, from 
the Sanscrit, by the Rev. H. Milman, M.A. imp. 8v0. 
12s.— Devotions for Private Use, by the Rev. C. Girdle. 
stone, A.M. 12mo. 2s.— Ecclesiastes Angl p oo 
a treatise on the Art of Preaching, by the Rev. W. 
Gresley, M.A. 8vo. 12s.— Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide, 
18mo. 6s.—Richson’s Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
—Knowles’s Dictionary, 8vo. 24s. 6¢d.—A Ritual of 
Freemasonry, 12mo. 7s.—Richardson’s English Dic- 
tionary, 4to. Vol. 1. Part I. 26s. 6¢.—Modern Dunciad, 
Virgil in London, and other Poems, fc. 7s. 6d.—Chris 
tian Union, showing the importance of Unity among 
real Christians of all Denominations, by John Bowers, 
12mo. 5s.—Select Verses of the Modern Poets, for the 
use of schools and young persons, by M. Seaman, B.D. 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Select Poems, for the use of schools 
and young persons, 1Smo. 2s. cloth, 3s. silk —Ebel’s 
‘Traveller’s Guide through Switzerland, new edit. 15m0. 
9s. 6d.; Atlas to ditto, 8s.—Youth’s Book on Natural 
Theology, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—The Medical Student’s Prac- 
tical Guide, by J, W. Underwood, 18mo. 5s. 6d.— 
The Lords and the People, by W. H. C. Grey, post 
8vo. 15s.— Popular Illustrations of Natural History, &¢ 
fc. 6s. Gd.—Sir Robert Peel’s Speeches, with portrait, 
Svo. 10¢.—Bramston’s ‘ Charity,’ or the Mao of God, 
&c, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
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| Fine and cloudless—light brisk wind. ‘ 
| {<5. Cloudy -light wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds. Evening, 


Cloudy. 
Fine—nearly cloudless. 
| £ A.M. Fine and cloudless—very light haze. P.M. Fine—light 
| clouds, Evening, Cloudy, 


| Overcast—very light rain, Evening, Cloudy. 
{?ao~aew clouds. Evening, Fine and clear. Rain during 
the night, 
| 


A.M. Fine—light clouds. P.M. Cloudy. 
Cloudy—light wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 
| Lightly overcast—light brisk wind. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. 
| Fine—light clouds and wind, Evening, Fine and clear. 
| een Saere tae brisk wind. Evening, Overcast— 
risk wind. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M. Lightly overcast— 
light rain. Evening, Cloudy, 
A.M. Lightly cloudy—light wind. P.M, Cloudy. 


Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Cloudy. 


Fine—light clouds. Evening, Fine and clear. 
A.M. Fine—nearly cloudless, P.M. Fine and cloudless—high 
wind. Evening, Cloudy. 
A.M. Cloudy—light wind. P.M, Fine—light clouds, 


Fine—nearly cloudless, 


Fine—light clouds and wind. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Fine and cloudless 
—light brisk wind. 
Fine and cloudless—light brisk wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M, Fine and cloudiess— 
light brisk wind, 
Fine and cloudless—light brisk wind. 
Fine and cloudless—light brisk wind. 
Fine and cloudiess—light brisk wind. 
Fine—nearly cloudiess—light wind. Evening, Fine and clears 
A.M. Fine and cloudless—light haze. P.M. Lightly cloudy— 
6 o'clock, P.M. heavy rain. Evening, Fine and clear. 
Fine and cloudless—light haze and wind. 





Fine and cloudless—light haze. Evening, Lightly cloudy. 
| Fiune—light clouds and wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 
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Mean of Barometer, corrected for Capil- 





9A.M. 3P.M. 
and reduced to 32° Fabr. . \ 29.987 29.962 





*,* Height of Cistern of Barometer above a bench-mark on Waterloo Bridge=83 feet 2} in.—Ditto, above the presumed mean level of the Sea=95 feet.— 





External Thermom. is 2 ft. higher than Barom. Cistern.—Height of Receiver of Rain Gauge above the Court of Somerset House=79 feet. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RIVATE PUPIL.— A BENEFICED 
CLERGYMAN, married, and of long experience in the 

ion of a few private Pupils—Six, has at presenta Vacancy; 

bis residence is twelve miles from London, aud his References to 
Noblemew aud Gentlemen nnexceptionrble. Letiers to be directed 
res Rev, T. G., Mr. Barclay’s, Hatter, 42, St. James’s-street, 


RAWING TAUGHT.—A Young Lady, 
who has three days a week disengaged (Mondays, Wed- 
tewlays, and Fridays,) would be happy to give LESSONS in 
DRAWING, either at Schools or in Private Families, on very 
— seg 
ters io be addressed id) to S. S., No, 28, Northum- 
berland-street, Strand, ecneenins Rfartmescteasibin 


IANOFORTE and SINGING.—A Lady, 
who has studied under the first Professors, and is qualified 
finish, wishes to meet with PUPILS, whom she would either 
utend at their own Houses, or receive at her Residence, Grove 
Hoose, Somerset-place, Fulham-road.—Verms moderate. 
Address to C. E, W., at the above, post paid. 





SINGING AND THE PIANOFORTE. | 
R. JOSEPH DE PINNA (Composer of | 
h ‘What fairy-like Music’—‘ Gaily chaunt the Sommer | 
Birds'—* When rosy day-light flies,’ &c.) begs to announce his 
trent REMOVAL to No. 164, ALBANY STREET, REGENT’S 
ak, where he continnes to give instruction in the above | 
of education and accomplishment.—A long experience 
qualifying Vocalisis and Pianists for the Stage, the Concert- 
Tom, aud ae Teachers, and in instracting many Amateurs 
Wwongst the Nobility and Gentry, enables Mr. De Pivna, by adapt- 
ing his system of tuition to the particular views of his pupils, to 
tsure their progressive and permanent improvement. 
Mapa ME DUPRAY begs to remind Tra- | 
: vellers that the Proprietors of the Camilla aud Apollo | 
am-hoat~ having made arrangements for a Vessel to leave South- 
— and Portsmouth every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, | 
ightful voyage may thus be accomplished ina very short 
hen time, a5 a steam-hoat always leaves Havre for Rouen 
lew atter the arrival of the English packets, thus affording 
lesen an opport nity of seeing the interesting Banks of 
fe ne. A boat also ouce a week leaves Brighton for Havre. 
puollits intending to stop at Havre will find the HOTEL 
LLAN DE ever: Way suitable, abutting upon the Quay, Ap 


‘cellent Table-d’Hote at fixed charges.—English spoken, 


HAVRE-DE-GRACE AND KOUEN. 





GENTLEMAN engaged in the Business 

of EDUCATION, who is neither a Clergyman nor 
Graduate of any University, whose testimonials are to be sought 
ouly from those whose Children have been confided to his care, 
and whose chief recommendation is, that he has endeavoured to 


| make himself acquainted with the best mode of cultivating the 
| moral and intellectual faculties of youth, aud of rendering them 


useful and estimable members of society, would be happy to re- 
ceive into bis Schoot the Sons of Gentlemen ouly.—Terms, 40 
Guineas per annum, including Instruction in the Greek, Latin, 
French, and German Languages, Mathematics to any extent, 
Books, Wa-hing, and all charges, except for extra Masters.—The 
most satisfactory references will be given. 

For address of R. S., apply to Messrs, De Porquet and Cooper, 
11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





A BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
BUSINESS TO BE_ DISPOSED OF, in a City in the West 
of England, The Trade, from which the present Proprietor is 
retiring, has been established for more than Thirty Years, and 
been conducted with great advantage. The shop and situation 
are unexceptionable, the rent moderate, and the Stock to 


| taken ata valuation. Ca’ ital required about £ 


1000. 
_Apply, by letter, to X. Y., care of Messrs. Mudie and Son, 
Newsvenders, 15, Coventry-street. 


This day is published, price 4s, 
HE PRIME MINISTER; 
A Poem, Political and Historical. Dedicated to Sir Robt. 
A PEER. 
** Not senates, insolently loud, 
Those echoes of a thoughtless crowd— 
Nor foreign nor domestic treachery 
Could warp thy soul to their unjust decree.” — Dryden, 
___ Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street, 
Part Il. priceSs.bound, s—sS~S 
HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 
TEACHER; or, the Study of French divested of all its 
Difficulties, 
By RENE ALIVA, Author of the ‘ Anti-Spelling Book.’ 
“This is a very able work—new, experimental, but not 
quackish.”"—Spect 
Edward Ch 











Peel. 


‘ator, 
orton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 





tu t vol. price 9». 6d. 2 
HE MECHANICS of LAW MAKING. 
Intended for the ase of Legislators, and all other Persons 
concerned iv the making and understanding of Englixh Laws. 
“It is the result of a design well conceived, aud, to our judg- 
ment, well executed.”— Times, 
Edward Churton, Pubiic Library, 26, Holles-street, 


NEW WORK BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
Embellished with Portraits of the Hon, Mrs. Norton and Lady 


Graham, in 2 vols. price 14, Is. 
H E oO T T E; 
and other Tales in Prose and Verse. . 

His Honour the Vice-Chancellor having dissolved the injune- 
tion granied to resirain the sale of this work, the public is re- 
spectfully informed that it can now be had, on application, of 
every bookseller in the United Kingdom, 

Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 
In Periodical Volumes, price 6s. each, a 
TANDARD FRENCH WORKS, Vols. I. 
and If. contain SOUVENIRS PENDANT UN VOYAGE 
EN ORIENT. Par A. DE LAMARTINE. (The original edi- 
tion is in 4 vols. 36s.) 

E. Charton, 26, Holles-street; and J. B. Bailliére, 289, Regent- 

street. 





26, Holles-street. 
Edward Churton has just published the following interesting 
NEW WORKS. 


HILANTHROPIC ECONOMY. 
By MRS. LOUDON, 
1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s, 
2. Provincial Sketches. By the Author of 
* The Usurer’s Daughter,’ &c. Price 10s. 6d. 
3. The Sketch Book of the South. 10s. 6d. 
4. Junot’s Celebrated Women of all Coun- 
tries. With 16 Portraits. Price 14s, b Y 
5. Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the 
Marvellous. By an Oxonian. Price 95, 6d. 3 
6. Jacquemont’s Journey in India. 
revised Edition, Price 12s. 
7. Memoirs of Mirabeau. 2 vols. 1/. 1s. 
8. The Life of Prince Talleyrand. 2 volse 


1. 4s. 
*,* The concluding Volumes of the two last Works are in 
the press, 


HODGSON, Bookseller, &c. Liverpool, 

@ bas just imported a few Copies of WILSON’S AME- 

RICAN ORNITHOLOGY, in 3 vols, 4to. Letterpress, and 1 vol. 

folio of Plates, beautifully coloured, which he is enabled to offer 
at the very reduced price of 12 guineas, neatly bound in cloth, 

For a character of this Work, from the pen of Charles Water- 

ton, Esq. of Wakefield, the eminent Navuralist and Traveller, see 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, Vol. VIL. p, 280. 


New 
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Sales by Auction. 


VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms. 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (SATURDAY) and MONDAY 
(August 10). - 


HE LIBR ARY. of a GENTLEMAN, 


removed from _—— “a 


A PORTION af THE. LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
REV. WILLIAM SHARPE, 
ad tor of Patiswick, Essex ; 
AMONG THE ABOVE, WILL BE FOUND, 

In Foro, Dugdale’s Monasticon, plates 
by Hollar, 3 vols. — Rapin and Tyndal’s England, with addi- 
tional ports. 5 vols, russia—Lodyve’s Portraits, 3 vols. mor.— 
Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and Tomkins, col, plates, 4 vols, 
nmior.—Museum Worsleyanum, 2 vols.—Galerie de Luxembourg 
—Struit’s Sylva Britanvicum, proofs—Miiler’s Plants, 2. vols.— 
Clarendon’s Works, 7 yols.—Discoure de Saurin, 6 vols, L. P.— 
Coney’s Cathedrals, 2 vols.—Dugdale’s Monasticon, in parts. 
—-In Quarro, Britton’ 's Cathedral Antiquities, 13 parts—Ea- 
cyclopredia Britannica, 6th edition, and Supplement, 26 vols. russ. 
—Canova’s Works, 2 vols. L. P. —European Scenery, proofs before 
letters—Nash’s Paris—Pugin and Heath’s Paris, L. P. mor— 
Henry’s Bible, plates, 6 vols. calf—Watts’ Works, 6 vols.-— 

ND 1N Ocravo, Malone’s Shakspeare, 21 vols. rass.—Bell’s 
British Theatre and Shakspeare, 58 vols. L. p. mor.—Edinburgh 
Review, 56 vols.—Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 17 
vols. L. P.—Lodge’s Portraits, 55 parts—Sharpe’s Poets, 54 vols. 
Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Buras’ Works, 6 vols. mor.—Holy Bible 
aud Common Prayer, with nearly 100u Hiustrations, 10 volie mor, 
—Milner and Scott’s Church Be ~ — —Simeon’s Works, 
21 vols.x—Hawker’ 's Works, 10 ¥ Pr. — Together with 
@ Collection of BRONZE ay MARBLE “EIGU REs, &e. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues ( price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


On TUESDAY, VIN 11, and following day, 

FINE ENGRAVINGS, framed and glazed, 
COPPERPLAT =, WATER COLOUR DRAWINGs, CABINET 
PAINTINGS, & 

Among "the ENGRAV INGS, in elegant Frames, are— 

The Chelsea Pensioners, the Penny Wedding, 
the Reading of the Will, after Wilkie, choice impressions of the 
Piates—Byrou’s Dream, after Eastlake—The Procession of the 
Flitch of Bacon, after Stothard, by Fiuden—the Wolf and the 
Lamb, after Mulready—George IV, alter Sir Thos. Lawrence, Xe. 
—The COPPERPLATES consist of numerous Portraits of dis 
tinguished Persons—Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament, 
7 Reding—Views of London—Merigot’s Views in Rome—Alken’s 

umorous Miscellanies, &c.—the Lithographic View of Loudon, 
after Hollar, by Martin; the Four Stones and remaining Im- 
pressions.—The DRAWINGS include a fine Collection of Views 
on the Coast, beautifully executed by Danicll ; besides Specimens 
by Bonington, Calvert, Varley, Morlaud,’ Copley Fie ding, 
Guercino, Studies by Paul Potter, &c.; and tie CABINET 
PAINTINGS consist of Marine Pieces, by Calvert—Lauadscapes, 
by C gen Xe. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


On FRIDAY, August 14, and six following days, 

The SECOND PORTION of the EXTEN- 
SIVE AND VALUABLE Stock of Eugravings of Messrs. MOL- 
TENO and GRAVES, the long-established Priutseilers in Pali 
Mall, dissolving partuership, (vy mutual conseut,) consisting of— 

‘The Works of the principal British Engravers, 
in diferent couditions—a fine Collection of Prints after Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—the Works of Hogarth, in a great variety of states— 
the Mariborough Gems, and an exteusive series of his Tickets 
and Book lates—a Large Collection of Portr:vits of Distinguished 
Persons the Reigns of George IIL, and 1V.—Theatrical Por- 
traits—Portraits, in Unpu iblishe a States, engraved jor Book— 
Proof Impressious of Howbraken’s He: ads—Ane ient and Modern 
Foreign Portraits—also numerous Super Engravings after the 
great Itatian Masters, by Longhi, Anderioni, Garavaulia, ‘Toschi, 
&e., chiefly Proois, together with . aS nlection of Drawings by 
Cipriani, Hearne, Holand, Lee, Hart, we.—PRINTS AND 
DRAWINGS tramed and glazed—A i PICTURES IN OIL by 
Stothard, Smirke, = 

Catalogaes nearly ready. 

#,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every De- 
seription of Property made for the Payment of the Probate 
Daty, &e. 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, yo KFRIARS, LONDON, AUGUST, 1835. 
otice is hereby given, that the Div IDEN DS to PROPRIE- 
TORS for the Half-year ending the goth day of JUNE, at the 
rate of 54 per cent. per anuam, are now payable at the Com- 
pany’ + Oilice, from Ten till Taree o’Clock, daily. 
is Company continues to efiect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be pa Quarterly, Hatf-yearly, 
or Annually, at the option of the Insured; to grant Aunnities 
on single or joint Lives; and to advance Mor rey on Annuities 
secured on Freehold, Copyhoid, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the Funds. 
Lyd Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 
rotits. 
sf The Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies effected on or before the 3tst day of December, 1829. 
b DAVID FOGGO, Sec retary. 








a ned, hed, Volume | Fourth, price 8s. of the 
/ 
S r?Tti H eh Pt FT, 
containing shove Seventy Sermons, by the &. talented 
living Seotiish Divine 

** The fourth volume. of the Scottish Pulpit is frontiapieced by 
a likeness of Dr. M‘Crie, the eminent historian of the Scottish 


Reformation, and contains a vaiuable collection of practical 
theology. There is a spirit of liberality ta the publication that 
we admire—which cousists in the insertion of sermons from Dis- 
senters, a8 well as those of the Established Church. We are 
proud, however, to see the Establishment so ably represente d, 
and its intellectual character so prominently maintained, as this 
volume uurtoubtedly exhibitsit, The sermons from Dr«.C talme “Ts, 
Gordon, Muir, Burus, Xc., will not fail to impart both informa- 
tion and retigious instruction. Nor are those of the Dissenters 
unworthy of approbation ; and we with contidence in its utility 
recommend the Scotiish Puipit to the patronage of a Christian 
community.”—Perth Advertiser. 

and IIT. 


The New Edition of Vols. I. 


may always be had, price 8s, each, forming a ae body of 


practical a 
wee R. M‘Phun; London, Simpkiv, Marshall, 





NEW ae OF THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Just published, price 16s. boards, 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, aud Literature ‘of the Year 1834, 
Lendon: Baldwin and Cradock; J. G. and F, a anor 
Longman and Co.; Jeffery and Sons; J. M. Richardson ; 
Bocth; de Booker: 3. Rodwell; Shereond and Co.; Hamilton 
and Co.: Whittaker and Co. ; G. Lawford ; J. Dowding; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; T. Layeoek; and H. Renshaw. 


Corrected > the 30th of July, in 1 vol. lemo.,. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE; a con- 
cise history of the Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
their Connexions, Pursuits, &c., by R. B. MOSSE, ESQ., Par- 


liamentary Agent 
A. H. Baily and Co. 83, Cornhill. 


London : 





NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Longman, Rees, oro and Co. London. 
YHE EDINBURGH REV IEW, No. 124. 
CONTENTS, 

1. Sir James Mackintosh on the Revolution, 1688. 
2. Aristophanes aud the Atheviaus, 
3. Boteler’s Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia. 
4. Bentham’s Deoutology, or Science of Morality. 
5. Mra. Butler” 's American Journal. 
6. Dalgarno’s W orks—Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 
7. Ross’s Second Voyage to the Arctic Regions, 
8. The Philosophy of Manulactures. 
9. Montgomery’s Poet’s Portfolio, or Minor Poems, 
10. State of the Lrish Church. 

{Note to the Article in No. 123 on Lighthouses. 


THE LIFE AND TIME S OF WILLIAM III. 
Ki ing of England and Stadthoider of Holland. 
By the Hon, A. TREVOR, " I 1.A., F,A.S. &c. Christ Ch. 
xto 
Vol. 1. Svo. with ‘on, &c. price 12s. 
#,® The Concluding Volume - ia a state of great forwardness, 


THE FUDGES ts Y ENGLA 
Being a Sequel to the FUDGE PAMILY ro Panes. 
By THOMAS BROWN, the Younger, 
Author of § The Twopeuny Post-Bay,’ &c. &c. 


THE DOCTOR, ae. Vol. Lil. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 
Also, the Two pre deus Volumes. 
“That singular production called ‘The Doctor, &c.’ is rich 
beyoud almost any other of th © time, in the best knowledge and 
the most beautiful literature. ee Review. 


THE MORAL OF FLOWERS. 
M ith 24 beautiiully-coloured Plates. 
8vo. 2nd edition, with additions, 30s. half-bound, 
#,* This edition contaius sowe Additional Poems, 
* Full of exquisite poetry.”—Blackwood’s Mag. 


De 
SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 
Philos »phically considered, in a Series of Letters toa Son. 
By sHak = rue INER, F.S.A. oe R.AS.L. 
Sve. 14s. ba 
The Sth Edition of the First ‘Vela. 


7. 
A POET’S PORTFOLIO. 
By JAMES MONTG¢ Me! RY, Esq. Feap. 8vo.8s. 


NEW NOVEL: 
Published by Longman, macs, Orme, and Co. London, 
N EPHISTOPHILES in ENGLAND; or, 
the CONFESSIONS of a PRIME MINISTER. 3 vols. 
** ‘The general satire has appeared to us to display such talent, 
and to embrace so many of the popular subjects of the day, that 
we have been induced to make longer extracts than usual.”’— 
Literary Gazelle. 


THE AU TOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IRISH 
TRAY ELLE R. 3 vols, 


THE GIPSY. 3 vols. 
By oe. Author of Mary of Burgundy,’ § Life and Adventures o! 
Jon Marston Hail,’ ‘ — ” * Darnley,’ &c, xc. 


THE ENGLISH in INDIA. 2 vols. 
“The author has observed life, aud studied the workings of 
the human heart.” —Speclaior. 


Svo. l4s. 


New —, Y/ the Authoress of * Constance,’ &c, 
OSABEL. 3 vols, 

“An acute ous of human nature, 3 sufficient know- 
ledge of life, vivacily in description, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 
tions of Rosabel.”—Lierary "om te. 


R “y ‘EI GH; 
Or, THE FATAL OAK: A Legend of Devon. 3 vols, 
By Mrs, Bray, Author of the * White Hoods,’ &c. 


7. 
THE DOCTOR, &e. Vol. III. 
Also, the Two previous Volumes. 
“ That singular producti mn, called * The Doctor, Xe.’ is rich 
beyond almost any other of the time, in the best knowledge and 
the most beautilul literature. or omnes ly Review, 


DACR *p. 3 vols. 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF MORLEY, 


T his day is published, Part Ill. price ts. > (to be completed 


in Ten Monthly Parts, 
ALKER’S CRITICAL PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY, entirely remodeiled. Adapted to 
the present state of Literature an Science, 
By ART. 
Author of * An Outline of Se coabe ology,’ * A Practical Grammar 
of English Prowane ‘iation,? &ec 
_ Printed for T, Cadell, Strand; and the other "Proprietors. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 

CCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; being a 
_4 TREATISE on the ART of PREACHING, as adapted to 
a Church of England ho mmm contained in @ Series of 
Letters to a young | Clergym 

By the Rev. W: GRESLEY, M.A. 

Curate of St. Chad’s, Lichfield ; late Student of Christ Church, 

Printed for J. G, and F. Rivington, St Paul’s Churchyard, aud 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 





— 
In 12mo, with various embellishments, price 45, 
HE TOURIST’S COMPANION, 
or The History of the Scenes and Places on the Route 
the Rail- road and Steam-packet, from LEEDS and si Rote by 
HULL, By EDWARD PARSONS, Leeds. bd 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 





In 24mo. ie 3s. 6d. cloth, - 


HE LAIRD of LOGAY, 
or, W f the West: bei e 

ian, pe ba KR. Tales ne West ug a Collection of Anecdotes, 
JOHN D. CARRICK, 


By 
Author of § The Life of Sir William W allace,’ &e, 

*€ Mr, Carrick in general tells his stories admirably, without 
any of that elaborate small hammering which spoils everything 
The sharp clear angle of the mica, or attic orale of salt, is upon 4 
the — well preserved.” —Dum/fries Herald, 

We have given it ap attentive perusal, and are bound in 
Pho... to say, that it is vot equaite rd by any similar publication 
with which we are acquainted, Dumfries Convier. 

“ The wind is a little easterly, and we really sigh for a laugh: 
we shall just take up ¢ The Laird of Li ogan’ again.” ~ Metropolitan, 

Loudon: Longman and Cc Oo Glasgow : David Roberwon, 


THIRD EDITION, WITH COLOURED FLaTEs, 
ue LANGUAGE of FLOWERS, 


Revised by the Editor of the ‘ Forget Me Not,’ 

“The growing taste for Flowers is strikingly evinced in the 
demand for this little production, a Aird edition having been 
called for siuce its first and recent publication, The purport of 
the work is to give to each flower a sentiment or attribaie cor. 
responding with its colour, form, or odour; a language eloquent 
and expressive of the most delicate ideas is thus given to these 
mute emblems. The hand bouquets, so much in vogue in the 
bail-rooms of our nobility, are not unfre _— arranged eecord- 
ing to this little treatise.” —Morning Pa 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit-sireet, "Hancve pr-square, 


COMPLETION AND BINDING or 
ODGE’S ILLUSTRIOUS PORTRAITS, 


—The entire Completion of THREE of the Editions of 
this valuable Work in the Folio, Quarto, and Octavo Sizes, otiers 
to the Subscribers the portunity to preserve their copies by 
binding and placing them pe rmanently upon the she Ari of the 
Library or Bookcase. The concluding portion of the Work con. 
tains various Tables and Directions for this purpose; and any 
sets remaining imperfect, either from the loss of Piates or Parts, 
or other accident, should be completed without any delay, either 
by application at the publishers or the respective Booksellers, as 
no copies can possibly be perfected at any future period, 

The Second and Third Editions of the Octavo and Quarto Sizes 
just comynetee, contain respectively Two Hundred and Forty 
Portraits and Memoirs; the Secon cousisis of Forty. eight Parts 
of Five Plates each, and the Third of Eighty Numbers of Three, 
The FOLIO Edition is perfect in Porr Volumes, containing the 
same number of Plates, and any siugle Parts or Volumes should 
be applied for immediately, Phe concluding Part or Neamber 
of each Edition contains the Tabies of arrangement for the 
entire Work. 

Harding and Lepard, 4, Pall Mali East. 








3 Si. James’ square, July 31. 

MILTON. 
The THIRD vouu ae of sti Bar 
TON tH 


EB 
IFE and POEMS of JOHN MILTON, 
exquisitely illustrated by J. M, W. TURNER, R.A. and 
RICHARD WESTALL, R.A, is this day published, price only 5s. 
Printed for John M rcrone, St. -sqmare. 

#4* Voll. of this superb Work contaio YRIGIN AL LIFE 
of the POET by SIR ea fas BRYDGES, Bart.; by whom 
also the subsequent Volumes are edited. 
ae publication will positively, ‘be limited to Six Monthly 

i 

ow hea this work is completed,” observes the Spectator, “ it 
will form the best, the cheapest, and most clegaut edition of 
Milton that has yet appeared. [tis an undertaking which it it 
the duty, as it ought to be the pleasure, of every lover of Eng- 
lish literature to support.” 

Reviews in the ose strain have already appeared in upwards 
of one hundred of the teading Metropolitan and Proviacal 
Newspapers. 


NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Published by Lonyman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
RAVELS in ETHIOPIA; 
Above the a nD CATARAC | of the NILE, 
By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 
4to, with a Map, aud 90 Hlustr ang price 31, 138. 6d. 


A TOUR IN GREECE AND THE LEVANT. 
By the Rev. RICHARD BURGESs, B.D. 
OF Bt. Jobn’ 's College, ambridge. 
S ols. feap. 8vo. 
vt same Author, 


THE TOPOGRAPHY a ANTIQUITIES OF 


h 
With the Reset Discoveries about the Forum and Via Sect 
vols. 8vo. with en Plates. 31, 38 


WANDERINGS AND ‘ADVENTURES IN THE 
INTERIOR OF SOUTHERN . AFRIC A. 
By ANDREW STEEDMA 
With a Map, and numerous Bageavings. ‘ Vols, 8¥O. 245+ 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and some of the GREEK — DS. 
OHN AULDJO, E 
Author of ‘ anu Mont Blane,’ toys Sketches of Vesuvius! 
With Plates etched by George Cruikshank, from Drawings 
¥ the sation, 108. 6d. 


EGYPT AND MOH AMMED ALI; 
Travels in the Valley of the vl 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS. ST. JOHN 
2 vols. \ aay 305. 


RTON BRYDGES’ 





NARRATIVE OF A NINE MONTHS’ RESI- 
DENCE IN NEW ZEALAND, i 1827. 
By AUGUSTUS BARLE, J ip, The Beagle 
esty’s Su nip, le 
eT ra with 7 Plates, 13% 


SIR EDWARD. -. SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF 
And cm gome islands in the Caribbean Set. 
edition, 3 vols. 21s. 


on Twent 
By C. Gr 


Al 


Mag: 
Sage Gout 
abiege de 
Par Mad. 


Elisa 
Tradotta ¢ 


Nove 
Editione, 
Yori ; 0 
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CURIOUS GEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY. 
Investigations the old Red Sandstone Strata of England. 
This day is published, in demy 6vo. illustrated with Gear" Litho- 
ic Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on’ certain CURIOUS 
INDENTATIONS in the OLD RED SANDSTONE of 
WORCESTERSHIRE and HEREFORDSHIRE, considered as 
the Tracks 0! of Antedijuvian Animals, and the Objections made to 


thesis refuted. 
gach an Hypot nese T SABEZ ALLIES, Esq. 
One of the Council of the Worcestershire Natural History Society. 
With an Addenda wen ee other Facts in Natural History, 


Meteorology, 
“fone Pablished by + William Edwards, 12, Ave Maria-lane. 


——RUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
jast published, the 20th Edition, revised, by J. Asp 
EOGRAPHIC AL and BIOGR APHIC AL 
EXERCISES, designed for the Use of Young Persons, by 
the late WM. BUTLER, and enlarged by his Son, the late JOHN 
OLDING BUTLER, of Hackney rice 4s. with coloured Maps. 
Join Hi: Harris, corner of St. Paul’ ’s Churchyard. 
Just published, i in 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
PARALLEL of SHA KSPEARE and 
". SCOTT; being the substance of Three Lectures on the 
Kindred Nature of their Genius, read before the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Chichester, 1833 and 1834. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-laue. — 


DR. ‘DR. WALLACE ON BROUGHAM’S THEOLOGY. 
Four Shillings, cloth. 

BSERVATIONS on the DISCOURSE 
OF NATURAL THEOLOGY, by HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM, chiefly relating to the Doctrine of the Immate- 
nality of the Human Mind, as proved by psychological pheno- 
mena; the applicability of the inductive method of proof to 
Natural Theology, so far as relates to psychological Facts, 
5. Ae! — the Bearing of the Discourse on Divine 


3 "THOMAS WALLACE, ES@Q., L.L.D. 

is Majesty’s Counsel at Law in Ireiav nd, &e. 

James vo hed and Sons, London; Millikeas, Dublin; ; Bell 
and Bradfute, and ‘Tait, Edinburgh, 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
1 





4th edilion, with a Vocabulary, price 3s, 6d. bound, 
ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with 
ber DAUGHTER, and some other PERSONS ; or, Dia- 
logues composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment, near 
oe for the Use of English Young Ladies. French 


The same Work, in English and Italian. 4s. 
The same, in French and Italian. Price 4s. 


In 18mo. price Pog 6d. hali-bound, 

French Phraseology; pointing out the Dif- 
fence of Idiom betweea the French and English Languages, 
ova variety of Subjects, and forming a Collection, not mere ly 
of the famiitar, but also of the more technical Phrases of the two 

wuages; the whole founded ee uudeniable autuorities. By 
(.C. Hamilton. 

In 12mo. price 5s. 

A Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
French Language. With numerous instructive Exercises, founded 
oo Twenty Years’ Experience in teaching the Freach Language. 
by C. Gros, < 

A Key to the Exercises. Price 3s. Gd. 
4. 
A new edition, price 5s. 

Magazin des Enfans; ou, Dialogues entre une 
Sage Gouvernante, et ses Eléves, Dans lesquets on donne an 
abege de I’Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, de la Géographie, &c. 
Par Mad. Beaumont. 

A new edition, in 18mo, price 4s. 

Elisabetta, ossi Gili Esiliati nella Siberia. 

Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M. Santagnelio. 


6. 
n 12mo. price 4s. 
Novelli Morali ‘di Francesco Soave. Nuova 
Editioue, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono accentate tutte 
voci ; 0 che contience un Vocabolario agginnte | alla fine. 


JHITTAKER’S SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by Whittingham, in 
mal 4mo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 
Beautifully printed and mega | ornamented, the present 
= — tomes only require a Morocco or Russian dress, to 
place in every rosewood bookcase. 
very beaulifal,””—-Leteras y Gazette. 


Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 

Elisabeth; ou, Les Exiles en Sibérie. Par 
Cottin. 2s. 6d. 
Histoire de Charles XII. Par V oltaire. 4s. 6d. 
isaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 

Les Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénélon. 5s. 
Atala. Par Chateaubriand.—La Chaumiére 
Indiewne, Par St. Pierre. 3s. 

Numa Pompilius, second Roi de Rome. Par 
lorian. 4s. 6d, 

LaHenriade, Poeéme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 
Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 
Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de I’ Empire du 
Peron, Par Marmontel. 55. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Recon- 
use. Par Florian, 5s. 

Guillaume Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre; 3 et 
Bier Nephthali, Par Florian. 3s. 

llistotre ci de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le 

. liom. 10s. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 

ion. 4s, 
, Histoire de ’Empire de Russie sous Pierre 
Par Voltaire. 5s. 


“Te ep Editions may be had in various bindings. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


The engravings are 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT 
to her UNCLE; comprising a variety of interesting infor- 
mation for Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in the Year, 
A new edition, 3 vols. small 8vo. 10s. Gd. half-bound, 
Il, 


Garry Owen; or, the Snow Woman, and 
Poor Bob the C himney Sweeper. With Wood-cuts, 1 vol. Printed 
to correspond with ‘ Early Lessons.’ 25. 6d. 

Ill. 


The History of the Late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington, in the style of ‘ Stories 
for Children,’ 1 vol, half-bound, 25. 

IV. 

Gospel Stories. An attempt to render the 
Chief Events of the Life of our Saviour intelligible and profitable 
to Young Childrea. A new edition, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


Vv. 

Stories for Children, from the History of 

England. Eleveuth edition, 3s. half-bound, 
vi. 

Hymns, written and adapted to the Weekly 
Church Service of the —_ By Bishop Heber, Ninth edition. 
In a pocket volume, 2s. 

Vil. 

Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 

1, ENGLAND, Fifth and cheaper edition, 2 vols, 12s. bds. 

2. FRANCE, A third edition, 2 vols. 12. 

3. SPAIN. On the plan of Mrs, Markham’s Histories of 
England aud France. By Maria Calcott, 2 vols. 12s. 

John Murray, Alvemarle-street. 

Just public, price 6s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco cloth 
boards and lettered, the Third Volume of 

P.HE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL, which 

contains besides a variety of Miscellaneous, Awusing, and 

Instractive matter, FIFTY LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRISH 

FE; it also embraces within its scope the History, Auti- 
quities, Natural History, and Biography of Ireland, enriched 
with 215 well-executed Engravings, illustrative of various subjects. 

*,* The First and Second Volumes also contain a number of 
original Irish Stories, with a variety of Engravings. 
The work is re galarly published in ‘weekly numbers and 
monthly parts, the whole of which are now in print. 
Dublin: D. P, Hardy; London, R. Groombridge, 6, Panyer- 
alley, Paternoster-row. bai asl eR wee 
POPULAR CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
P sane by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
In 12mo. a new edition revised, price 1s. Gd. 
HE JUVENILE READER, adapted to 


the Capacity of Young C “eed 





In tomo. the 6th edition, price 4s. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader, for 
Elder Pupils. 
In Jamo. the 10th ‘edition, price 3s. 
Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Reader. 


4. 

In 12n 10. a new edition, with numerous Engravings, price 5s. 
Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class Book. 
This work contains popular descriptions of the most in ti 

and usei - objects of science, written in plain and far 

guage. The lessons in the end of the volume cousist of a b series 

of reflections lo the works of creauion, collected from the best 

modern write ie 

In small gvo. i h beantiful Engravings, the 
handsomely bor 

of the British Poets, with Introduc- 

By the “< G. Croly. 


2nd edit, price 7s. 


Beauties 
tory Observations. 


In Ismo. ~ price 3 
Pinnock’s 8 Mor: al Poetics = Miscellany. 


IN T RoDU Cc ony BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITH- 
METIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING, 
Publishe 7 by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
» 180. price Eighteen-pence, 
N E ASY GRAMMAR of WR ITING; 
or, Pe nmenchip Aw alyzed. Containing Rules for the Forma- 
tion of Letter s, Position of Words, &c., Forms of Letters, Bills, 
Receipts, &c., with Examples. By T, PERR 
Also, Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets 
of Explanatory Copies; adapted to the Rules given in the Gram- 
mar. Price (each) 8d. 
And, Perry’s Copy-Books; No. 1, 2, and 3, 


ruled to correspond with the — Price (each) 6d, 


In dto, cutee Is. 
Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book; containing 
easy ~— ercises in the First Rules of Arithmetic. 

», Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
ain a ulated to qualify the Student for the more advanced 
Rules. 4to. Price 3s. each. 

‘ 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, 
which are given six Answers to each Sum. 12mo. Price 3s. de 
By these ciphe ring-books, much time and trouble will be saved, 
the Sums being all set, and the rules inserted. The teacher will 
derive much % tance from the Key, which has a series of 
answers to every question, by which a great variety may be in- 
troduced in the exercises of ‘the scholars without any difficulty, 
For ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents whe pstruct their 

own children, this set of books is particularly recomme nded. 


Price ty 
Pinneck’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, 
Weights, and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, 
&c. 


In Svo. a new editic on, price 8s. bound, 

An Introduction to Book-Keeping; com- 
wising Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry, 
talian Method of Double Eatry, and the present Practice of the 

Counting-house, with a Comparison of these three Methods. To 
which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ Ac- 
counts, &c.; with engraved Forms, By C. Morrison. 





THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH, 
Published on Saturday, the ist of Auge, No. IV, Rr rice Ss., t 
be completed, in FIFTY-TWO NUMBERS, published oneay 
alternate week 
HE WORKS of HOGARTH: 
The GENUINE PLATES, 
Thoroughly repaired and carefully restored by eminent 
Engravers. 
Printed on superfine Imperial Drawing-paper, with Explana- 
tions of the Plates, ome a Biographical Essa 
A JOHN NICHOLS, Esq., S.A. 
ONTE —< OF NUMBER FOUR: 
KING HE NRY THE EIGHTH AND ANNA BUL LEYN. 
PORTRAIT OF HOGARTH AND His Ree TRUMP, 
FIRST SHEET OF DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS. 
London: Baidwin and Cradock, Proprietors of the ‘Original 
Plates of Hogarth. 
NEW REVIEW, 
Price Four Shillings, every Three Months - 
HE BRITISH and FOREIGN REV IEW, 
or EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. I. 
Contents = 
7. Taxes on Knowledge. 
8. Ecclesiastical Reform, 
9, State of ae -" iterature. 
10, Quadruple Trea 
ll, Englis J Parties ad Public 


1. Introductory. 

2, French Government and 
Parties. 

3. Poland. 

4. Municipal Corporations, 

5. Diplomacy of Russia. pin 

6. Progress of English Science.|12. Postecript. 

* It is said to owe its existence, and some of its parts, to Lord 
Brougham ; but be that as it may, it isa production of much 
ability.” —Literary Gazette, July 11. 

“We think it extremely likely on this review will prove 
successful,”"— Dublin Evening Post, July 

James Ridgeway and Sons, Picead —Siadle ail Booksellers in the 
Kingdom ; Galignani, Paris, &c. & 


In extra cloth =S price 7s, 6d. 


OBLE DEEDS OF WOMEN. 


** A charming selection of examples of female excellence in 
all the varied walks of life. The anecdotes themselves are 
replete with interest: and whether as a story book, or a guide 
book, we are unacquainted with a more delightful *work to put 
into the hands of the rising generation."—Lilerary Gazette. 

London: T. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
LATIN AND GRE EK INTRODUCTORY BOOKS, 
Published by Whittaker — Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


In 12mo, 8th edition, price 3s. 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla Propria: 
being English Sentences translated from the best Roman 
Writers, and adapted to the Rules in Syntax: to be again trans- 


lated into the a Lan meee 
he Rev. GE WHITTAKER, ee M. 


‘% Key to the same. Price 2s. 


In 18mo. a new edition, price 1s. 6d, bound, 
Steps to Sense Verses; or,a Set of Exercises 
to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. ‘ 
A Complete Key to the same. Price ls. 6d. 


In 12mo, price 2s. 6d, 

A Metrical Praxis; being an easy Introduc- 
tion to Latin Hexameter and Pentameter Verses; and to the 
Lyric a most commonly in use. By the Rev. Joha 
ee L.D. 

A Key to ‘the Metrical Praxis. Price 2s. 6d. 


In 8vo. the 4th edit. price 7s. 6d. 

Gradus ad Parnassum; a new edition, with 
the Verses and Phrases omitted ; the Translation of the Words 
givea; also their Formation, Many new Words are added, with 
various other Improvements, Edited and printed by Mr. Valpy. 


In 12mo, 8th edition, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
The Latin Primer, in Three Parts. 
Part I. Rules on Construction—Part I. Rules of Position— 
Part U1. A large and plain Description of the Latin Verse, ar 
of many kinds of Composition in Verse. By the Rev. Rich ard 


Lyne. 
A new edition, price 3s. 

Short Greek Exercises, on an improved Plan; 
containing the most useful Rules in Syntax; being a concise In 
troduction to the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 

A Key to the a Price 1s. 6d. 


A new etnies, price 12s, 

A Greek and English School Lexicon ; con- 
taining all the Words that occur in the Books at Sc hool, and in 
the Under-Graduate Course of a Collegiate Education: to which 
is now added, a Vocabulary in English and Greek, By the Rev. 
T. D. Hincks. 


YUMME R- ~ HATS 'S.—Visitors | to the Sea 
Side, &c. &c. — greatl a to their comfort by wearing 

PE RRING'S PATENT L IGHT HATs, wanaing only three 
ounces; they may be obtained at trom 7s to 21s, in every 
variety of shape. ae Light Summer Cap d Hats for Shoot- 
ing, Fishing, Xc., at 8s. 6d.—CECIL HOUSE, 85, Strand, The 
best Livery Hats i6s. ” ‘Ope ra Hats 188 


. y 
REN CH WINES, 
By the Dozen, or in Cases of Three and Six Dozens, 

(No charge for bottles or cases.) 

-48s, and 55s, | Champague,sparkling, aaspebbeed a 
° .55s. and 63s, | Ditto, creaming 
Frontignac . --63s. | Ditto, pints 

Ditto, pints. 233s. | Claret. . 63s. and 788, 

These Wines were bottled in France, and imported by JOHUN 
SCOTT, who, with much confidence inv their superior qualitie | 
respectiully solicits orders, being well satisfied that they wil 
serve to secure to him the patronage and confidence with which 
he has been honoured in former seasons. 

seesee 488, and 565. 
368. 42s. 70s. and 845. 

TO COUNT: RY c “OME RS.—The carriage is paid to any 
part for the extra charge of 1s. per dozen, provided the order 
be for six dozens. 

eg yee a6 or references in London, previously to the exe- 

cution of o 


JOHN Scorn Importer of Foreign Wines, 46, Watling-sireet. 
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THE ATHENZUM. 








MIDSUMMER PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
On Monday will be ar is a vols. with wood-cuts, 


ITTLE ARTHU R's “HISTORY of ENG- 
AND. B 

John Murray, Al Aibemarie-street. ” Ss 

This day is published, post 8vo. 12s, 
HE LYRICAL POEMS of DANTE, 
mies the Vita Nuova and Convito, Translated 
y CHARLES LYELL, Esq., of Kivnordy. 
With the Italian Text on the page opposite the ‘Translation. 
John Murray, Albemarie-strect. 

This day is ay is published, Second Edition, illustrated by pearly One 
Hanudred aia from Drawings by the Authos, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 2. 

ISTORY of ARCHITECTURE. 
By the sate THOMAS HOPE, Esq. 
uthor of * Anastasius.’ 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


NORTHERN TOURS. 
This day is paniahed, a Second Edition, with Nine characteristic 
keiches, and Two Maps, post 8¥0. 12s, 
xu RSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE, through parts of RUSSIA, FINLAND, 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, and NORWAY 
By JOHN BARROW, *Jun. ., Author of tA Visit to Iceland.’ 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 
This day is published, 3 vols. pos . 
OURNAL ofa RESIDENCE. ‘na TOUR 
4 is the UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, in 1833 
and 1834. 
By E. S. ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
John’ Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, a Fourth Edition, 4 vols. 12mo. 245. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
With a GLOSSARY, c ining an Expl jon of Scien- 
tific Terms, and a copious INDEX. . 











By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
President of the Geological Society, 
Mlustrated. with 147 Wood-cuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 
Johu Murray, Albemarile-street. 
~ This day is published, 2 vols. post yo. | 
OURNAL ofaRESIDENCEin AMRICA. 
By Mrs, BUTLER (late FANNY KEMBL 
#,* For acriticism and estimate of this work, a the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
MR. HAYNES BAYLY’S NEW BALLAD, 
7 ss OLD KIRK-YARD, 
is just published by 
William Chappell, New Bond- street. 
NEW COMPANION TO THE ee 
This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
TALY and SWI TZERLAND. 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, Esq. 
Assistaut Commissary General to the Forces. 

“ The author of this pleasivg guide carries us along with him 
60 completely, that we see and enjoy the sights as if we were 
his Companion, not his reader. For the traveller, a more ex- 
cellent pocket friend canuot be adopted.”— Lit. Gaz. 

rinted for John Macroue, St. James’ xe ah 
Mr. T ‘alboys has just published, price is. 
HE OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE POEM 
—* THE BURNING OF MOSCOW 
By W. R, SEYMOUR FITZGE RALD, Oriel College. 
And, price 2s, 
The Latin Prize Essay—‘ De Jure Clientele 
id Romanos.’ Auctore Roundell Palmer, B.A., Collegii B. 
0 ari Magdalene Socio. 
London: 


Whittaker and Co, 
an published, ¢ svo.cloth, price 4s. 6a 


HE STATE and POSITION of WEST- 
ERN AUSTRAL Ja, commonly called ‘THE SWAN 
RIVER SETTLEMENT,’ 
By Capt. FREDERICK CHIDLEY IRWIN, of H.M. 63rd Regt. 
Late Commandant pol the Troops, aud Acting Governor 
that Colony. 
Sieehe. Mpntal and Co. Statiouers’-court ; 
18, Holbore 


and J. Cross, 





ew Burlington- -street, , Aug. 8, 1835. 
Mr. BENTLEY = just published the following 


= Le 
3 vols, post & 
ALES OF TH E RAMAD’ HAN. 
By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Author of * Egypt wae Mokaneed Ali,” &e. 


A STEAM VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE, 
With Sketches of 
HUNGARY, W — ACHIA, SERVIA, AND TURKEY; 
y MICHAEL J. QUIN 
Author of ¢ A Visit oloun! &c. 2vols, post Svo. with Plates, 21s. 
3. 


NEW bgt" ope ay org vaca DACRE. 
TALES OF THE. *PRERAG 3E AND THE 
PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of * The Chaperon.’ 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
WITH A TARTAR TRIP FROM 
ALEPPO TO STAMBOUL, 

By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 

In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, price 24s. 

ALSO, JUST READY. 

n 1 vol. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Zumalacarregay, 
THe CAREER OF DON CARLOS 
Since the Death of Ferdinand VII. 
(Being a Chapter in the History of Charles V.) 
By his Aide-de-Camp, the BARON DE LOS VALLES. 


TREMORDYN CLIFF, 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ * Belgium 
and Western Germany,’ &c. 3 vols, 





On August 1, Vol. XX. of the SACRED CLASSICS, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


EMOIR of the REV. JOHN HOWE, 
M.A. By THOMAS TAYLOR, E Author of the 
* Lite of < wepete and * Memoirs of Bishop ;’ introducto 
to GOD’S og SE of the SINS of ME N The VANII 
of this MORTAL LIFE;—and the REDEEMER’S DOMINION 
over the INVISIBLE WORLD. 
London: Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin 
— Marshali; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Cumming, 
ublin. 


Published this day, fep. 8vo. with vignette, és. cloth, Vol. V. of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Continued from Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Forming Vol, 69 of Dr. LARDNER’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA, 

July 1, History of Greece. (5 vols.) By the 

Rev. C. Thirlwall, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. “Vol. 1. 
___ London: _nooeee and art and . Johu ‘Vaylor. 


R/ DOM SHOTS pa a RIFLEMAN. 
By CAPT, J. KINCAID, Ist Battalion. 
Author of * Adventures iu the Rifle Brigade.’ 
1 vol. post svo. price 10s. 6d, 
T. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street; W. F. Wakeman, 
Dubiia; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Printed and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A. Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street; and sold by all ‘Bookseliers. 


LEMPRIERE ABRIDGED. 
EMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL 
CTIONARY, ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and 
B ARKER” 3 Second Edition for Schools of both Sexes. B 
E. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb, 8s. 6d. bd.—This Work 
gives every article in a condeused form. 

Latin Gradus, without Verses or Phrases. 
The English of the words is given, with their formation. 4th 
edit. 7s. 6d. bd. 

Dictionary of Latin Phrases. 
Much improved. 15s. 

Latin and English Dictionary, greatly im- 
proved by Rev. Dr. Niblock. 6s. 

Virgil, with English Notes, Original and 
selected from the Delphin and other editions. No Interpretatio. 


7th edit. 7s. 6d. 
Virgil, Textonly. 12th edit. 3s. 6d. 18mo. 
Sth edit. 5s. 


Horace: English Notes. 
Horace. The objectionable Odes and Pas- 
Sth edit. 3s. 6d. 18mo. 
2nd 





By Robinson. 


sages expunged. 
Juvenal and Persius: English Notes. 
edit, 5s. 6d. 12me. 
Juvenal and Persius: no Notes. 3s. 


Elegantie Latine; or, Rules and Exercises 
illustrative of Elegant Latin Style. For the middle and higher 
classes of Schools. By Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. A general list of 
Phrases is added. 10th edit. 4s. 6¢d.—A Key may be had, price 2s. 
Second Latin Exercises ; intended as an In- 
troduction to the ‘ Elegantiw Latine.’ By the Same. 2nd 
edit. 2s. 6d. 
Cicero’s Select Epistles. 
With English Notes. 3s. 
Selections from Ovid’s Epistles and Tibullus. 
English Notes. By Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 
s. 


5th edit. 2s.— 


Elements of Latin Prosody, with Exercises 
and Questions, aostaned as an introduction to making Latin 
verses. By Rev, C. Bradley. 6th edit. 3s.6d.—A Key may be 
had, 2s. 6d. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecte: English 
Notes and Questions. By the Same. 5th edit. 4s. 6d. 

Phedri Fabule; English Notes. The ob- 
jectionable Fabies omitted. By the Same. Sth edit. 2s. 6d. 

Eutropius: English Notes and Questions. 
By the Same. 6th edit. 2s. 6d. 

Cornelius Nepos; English Notes and Ques- 
tions. By the Same. 6th edit. 3s. 6d. 


Series of Exercises and Questions, adapted to 
the best Latin Grammars. By the Same. 4th edit, 2s, 6d. 12mo. 


WITH ENGLISH NOTES AND QUESTIONS, 
Thucydides. A new Recension of the Text. 
By Rev. 5. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 3 vols. small 8vo. 27s. 


Herodotus. Containing the History of the 
Persian Wars. By Rev. Dr. Stocker, Examiner at Oxford, 2 


vols. 185. 
Hecuba of Euripides. By Rev. J. R. Major, 
Head Master of King’s Coll. School, London, 3rd. edit. 5s. 
Medea of Euripides. By the Same. 2nd 
edit. 55. 

Pheenisse of Euripides. By the Same. 5s. 
Orestes of Euripides. By theSame. 5s. 
These four Plays may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 18s. 

(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By Rev. J. 
Brasse, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 2nd edit. 5s. 12mo. 

(Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles. By the 
Same. 5s. 

Antigone of Sophocles. Bythe Same. 5s. 

Trachiniz of Sophocles. By the Same. 5s. 

Philoctetes of Sophocles. By G. Burges, 
Trin, Col. Camb. 5s, 

These five Piays may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 215. 

Prometheus of AXschylus. By the Same. 

2nd edit. Si 





VALPY’S SCHOOL BOOKS continued, 
Plato.—Four Dialogues: Crito, Greater 
pias, Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same. 95, 64. 
Anabasis of Xenophon. By F, 
ogy tga. Belfour, 


Cyropedia of Xenophon. By E. H. Barker, 
9s. 6d. 


Demosthenes. Philippica I.; Olynthiaca I, 
‘MOsthenes 


Hip. 


Il. 11.; de Pace; Aschines c. Demosthenem; De 
de Corona. By the Same. 6s. 6d. 

Cicero's 12 Select Orations (Text of Orellius), 
78. 6d. 

Cicero.—De Officiis (Text of Heusinger), 
3rd edit. 6s. 

Cicero.—Amicitia et .Senectute (Text of 
Ernesti). By E.H. Barker, Sth edit. with alterations, 4s, ¢4, 

Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, (Brotier's 
and Passow’s Text). By the Same. 4th edit. 55, 6d. 

Cesar de Bello Gallico. With Engravings, 
By the Same, 65. 6d. 12mo. 

Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig.; with all 
the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and — translated into Eng. 
lish. By H, Southern, Trin. Coll. C 6s. 

Livy. Books I. and v. By Dr. Hickie 
Master of Hawkshead School. 8s. 6d. 

Taciti Opera; (Brotier’s Text;) with his 
Explanatory Notes, as edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A,, translaied 
pa Euglish. 3 vols. small 8vo. Ste. bds. rie Je 
wae This is the only Edition of Tacitus published with English 
Notes, 

Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition ; so arranged as to lead the Student from 


the ee of Grammar to the highest parts of Syntax, By 
Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 3rd edit. 6s, 6. bi, 


—A Key may be had, 3s. 6d. 

Greek Vocabulary. By I Rev. J. R. Major, 
Master of King’s Coll. School, Low 

Greek Grammar; with ene “for those who 
have made some progress in the language. By R. Val . 
ath edit. Gs. 6d." ove. bds. — 1 DD, 

Delectus Sententiarum Graecarum ; with Eng- 
lish Notes and Lexicon, By the Same. 1ith edit. 45. 

Second Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Minora; with English Notes, and a Greek and coe os ss 
By Rev. ’F.Valpy, laster of Reading School. Fae 

Third Greek Delectus; or, New ‘salem 
Majora; with English Notes. By the Same. Intended to be 
used after the ‘Second Greek Delectus.’ 

Part I. Prose, 8s. 6d. bd., contains Selections from Fesemr rg 
Xenophon, Isocrates, Piato, Demosthenes, Lystasy Thucydides, 
Longinus, and Theophrastus, 

Part II, Poetry, 9s. 6d. bd. contains Selections from Homer, 
Hesiod, hestioniae Rhodius, Theocritus, Pindar, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Lschylus, Aristophanes, Xc. 

The two Parts may be had in 1 vol. 15s, 6d, bd. 
Novum Testamentum, Grace, Knappii, crown 
6vo. large type, 6s. bds., or 6s. 6d. bd, 
“ . . in 
Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes and 
Questions to the First Eight Books. By Rey. E. Valpy, &D, 


th edit, 10s. 
Homer's Iliad. Text of Heyne. 5th edit, 
6s. 6d. 8v0. 

Latin Grammar; with Notes for those who 
have made some progress in the Language. By R. Vaipy, D.D. 
2znd edit, 2s. 6d. 

Delectus Latin. Sententiarum et Historia- 
rum; ad usum Tironum With 
and 'Directious, a a Dictionary. By the Same, 32nd edit, 

i. In D y to this edition the Genders of 
Nouns, and the \potanienl Paris of Verbs are inserted. 2. = 

Second Latin Delectus, to connect the ‘De- 
lectus’ and the ‘ Analecta Latina Majora;’ with English Notes 
By Rev. F, Valpy, Master of Reading School. 6s. 

Analecta Latina Majora; containing Sew 
tions from the best Latin Prose Authors ; with English Noles, 
10s. 6d.—intended to be used after * Valpy's Second Latin De- 
lectus.’ 

Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English 
History ; with Historical and Explanatory Notes, and aa Tadex. 
By the Same. 14th edit. 2s. 6d. 

New Reader, consisting of Religious, Lite- 
rary, Moral, and Historical Pieces in prose and verse; = 
spaces to mark artificial pauses. 2nd edition. Rules for 
Structure of English Poetry have been added. By the Same 
3s. 6d. 

Greek Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish Prosodial Lexicon. For Schools and Colleges. By Rev. J. 
Brasse, D.D. ud edit. i8s. bds. 

Viger on Greek Idioms. Translated into 
English, and abridged. By Rev. J.Seager. 2nd edit 95. 6d. 

Hoogeveen on Greek Particles, on the same 
plan. By the Same. 7s. 6d. boards. B 
Bos on Greek Ellipses on the same plan. BY 
theSame. 9s. 6d. bds. 

Hermann on Greek Metres, on the same 
plan. By the Same. 85. 6d. bds. 

Maittaire on Greek Dialects, on the same 
plan. By the Same. 9s, 6d. bds. 

*,* These five last Works may be had in 2 vols. cloth, Le, 
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